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“What’s the sense of it all? Abe Lincoln reached the White House without expensive 
texts, laboratories, or physical education.” 


Have you heard this too—or words to that effect? And with such an utterance plus a 
contemptuous wave of the left hand, the ordinary citizen expresses his opinion of our pres- 
ent day educational system. 


“Such short-sightedness,” you may gasp, yet your opinion does little to upset a pro- 
found belief of the mass mind—that Abraham Lincoln and others rose to the peaks of power 
and prominence without the advantages of the extensive educational curriculum we have 
painstakingly built up. So, as they sum it up, “Let’s get back to the old days of fewer books 
and better brains.” 


Lincoln did it—there is no denying that. But what tremendous barriers he had to sur- 
mount—barriers which proved far too complex for the average man of his day. Education 
today has opened the doors to the average boy and girl—and dare we deprive them of the 
tools which broaden their understanding and appreciation? 


During this school year you may encounter further proposals to curtail book purchases, 
close school libraries, and laboratories—and virtually return to the fire-light study of 
Abraham Lincoln’s time. You have already sacrificed—accepted salary adjustments and sub- 
mitted to an increased teaching load. Thus far the public has been justified in expecting co- 
operation, but above all we must keep this fact before our taxpayers—the parents of the 
boys and girls who are expected to do without the advantages offered the children of 1929— 
THE CHILD OF 1933 WHO IS DEPRIVED OF THE EDUCATIONAL PROGRESS 
MADE DURING THE PAST FIFTY YEARS CANNOT BE EXPECTED TO CONTRIB- 
UTE HIS MAXIMUM WORTH TO SOCIETY. 


All businesses are today being placed under the spotlight of efficiency. Sentiments are 
cast aside; veterans who have served firms for years are being cast aside because their hands 
and failing eyes do not permit them to keep up with the ruthless, strident beat of the time- 
study stop watch. Education is likewise being scrutinized, and in many cases stop-watch 
methods are being applied, with little thought to the ultimate result on the child of 
1932—33. School officials and teachers have already “set their house in order,” to take ad- 
vantage of economies and short-cut methods of school administration, but the line must be 
drawn when supposedly enlightened citizens ask us to revert to the methods of 1840. 


The advance in education during the past hundred years is marked—education has kept 
in line with changed modes of living. Now, if we allow cobwebs to form in our science lab- 
oratories, libraries, gymnasiums, sewing rooms, manual arts shops, and music rooms we are 
not only gathering dust on costly equipment. MORE IMPORTANT IS THE GATHERING 
in COBWEBS BECLOUDING THE EDUCATIONAL GROWTH OF OUR 


Let us take stock, and give the boy and girl of 1933 the advantages offered the children 
of 1929. 
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If cutting salaries and budgets were a cure 
for our ills we should by this time be riding 
on the crest of prosperity. 


—Henry OAl, Jr. 


In the Name of Economy 


\WE ARE winding up a year which is a new experience to most of us. We had 

proceeded, heretofore, in the firm belief that the American people—all of 
them—were united in a proud determination to perpetuate their national ideal 
through education for all. Events of the current year have forced the almost stu- 
pefying conclusion that the fight for free universal education was not settled in 
the nineteenth century. That interpretation of events is neither a headachey after- 
math of fright nor a delusion. 


When the retrenchment process began it was taken as such in good faith. It 
was conceded that savings were necessary and governing bodies, boards and teach- 
ers cooperated to cut costs. Contractual rights were waived by the thousands in a 
willing demonstration of reducing the cost. But, it soon developed that merely 
cutting costs did not satisfy all of our critics. The real animus of much of the 
campaign gradually revealed itself. Foes of popular education boldly showed their 
hand. Organizations, interests and cliques, encouraged by the general demands 
for economy, offered their own brand of economy programs transferring no small 
part of the cost of schooling from government to the individual. The same forces 
are endeavoring to shear off many of the socializing and regulatory functions of 
government. Suggestions to charge tuition in high schools and state institutions 
of learning have been made. State responsibility for education is questioned by 
others. If it is the purpose to reduce the masses to peasantry and ignorant deni- 
zens of city slums one sure way is open,—remove “free” from our school system. 


HE good ship “Education” is riding has projected its help and influence into 
heavy seas and a lot of good ballast every section of the state. It has kept 
has already been thrown overboard. Will you posted on developments. It has 
it make port safely? It will, if the pro- fought hard and clean. It has inter- 
fession presents a united front in de- preted the functions of the schools in 
fense of our boys and girls. various ways. It has been vigilant con- 
Support the Your Association cerning teacher welfare in spite of for- 
Organization is a collective enter- midable opposition. It has spared neither 
prise whereby the effort nor resources in carrying on for 
That Supports You courage, power and_ the schools and you. Individual effort 
wisdom of all can assert itself. A roof is could not have met the problems. 
better than an umbrella. Our membership is 18,300 but there 
During the year the Association has are still some who have not joined. Ev- 
overlooked no service it might give. It ery teacher profits by the work of the 
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Association and every teacher should 
affiliate. 

A premium of two dollars is small but 
you do get a lot of professional insur- 
ance for it. When the September roll 
call comes, remember what the organiza- 
tion does for you. Have your friends 
join, too, ... for our program benefits 
every teacher in the state. 


Economy is nothing new in the schoolmas- 
ter’s vocabulary. He has been practicing it 


for years. 
—Lotus D. Coffman 


This magazine has repeatedly pointed out the 
effect of the economic emergency upon teachers 
and the admirable spirit of the profession in 
reconciling dwindling revenues with growing 
responsibilities. For some reason or other many 
~— fail or refuse to appreciate the sacrifices 
made. Salary reductions have been general. 
During this year thousands of teachers waived 
the contract wage in order to keep the local 
An Unfortunate Units “out of the red” and 

palicn complete the school year. 
Criticism Many contracts are being 
issued with a named salary for the first half of 
1933-34, the remuneration for the balance of 
the year remaining contingent. Teachers in 
some communities have received no pay since 
December; many have given liberally out of 
their shrunken pay-checks for children’s cloth- 
ing, food and school supplies and wholesale 
dismissals are under way to reduce school staffs. 
And yet, throughout all of these reversals the 
teachers have stood by, patient, loyal, diligent, 
hopeful. What better evidence of consecration 
to a noble cause can any group offer? A spirit 
less strong would not enable them to carry on. 
Happily for the children, their teachers refused 
to a crushed by continued hostility and mis- 
representation. At a time when it seemed the 
public recognized the cooperation and loyalty 
of school people, the state press quoted the 
Governor of our state, in referring to school 
teachers, as saying, ‘The cry we hear most ve- 
hemently now is: Come what will, our salaries 
must not be reduced. Incomes of business may 
reach the vanishing point, farms and homes 
may be foreclosed, distress become even more 
general, but we must carry on as usual, i. e. at 
the same old salary.” 

Could the Executive have said a more dis- 
heartening thing? 
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Nation-wide rural-city surveys show 385,000 
more children in school and nearly 
$150,000,000 drop in current expense budget. 


HEN the ordinary ways of life are dis. 
rupted we seem to flounder. Remedies are 
applied in quick succession, most of which 
vanish without leaving traces of improvement. 
Old ideals are side-tracked for expediencies, 
thinking may be thrown in reverse and ulti. 
mately we find ourselves where we began,—no 
better or maybe worse. Confronted with stu- 
endous problems human 

Good, Mr. Board pe is rclined to com- 
Member prehend immediate results 
rather than means employed or consequences. 
This longing for quick relief irrespective of 
eventual outcomes has worked havoc in educa- 
tion. Certain groups have had the long-time 
view and pointed out the results of slashing 
school programs. The P. T. A. is one of these. 


But, there is another group which, with rare 
exceptions, has stood firmly on school issues. 
We have in mind the school boards. They have 
taken much of the brunt of the conflict. They 
recognized the functions of the schools. On the 
other hand they sensed their position as repre- 
sentatives of citizens demanding retrenchment. 
Their courage in estopping educational chaos 
in the face of terrific pressure is most praise- 
worthy. For their loyalty to our children and 
preserving education as a primary concern of 
government, we express our admiration. 


\/E EXPRESS our sincere apprecia- 
tion and thanks for your complete 
cooperation with the office during the 
year. You responded to every call. You 
asked us to do things for you. You gave 
invaluable suggestions. You interpreted 
Vs, Hieecsieiten the schools in your com- 
munity. You defended 
Members the rights of children 
when servile obeisance might have been 
easier and more comfortable. Your sup- 
port spurred us on in our efforts. It isa 
pleasure to be identified with a profes- 
sional group so dedicated to a cause. 
May you have a delightful and re 
freshing summer vacation. 
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A Pupils Own 


Failure Diagnosis » » » 


is two-fold, namely, (a) to give the 

teacher an index as to the various causes 
of failure from the pupil’s point of view so 
that the teacher may understand the child and 
his needs more intelligently; (b) to give the 
child an opportunity to identify and analyze 
his difficulties impartially and impersonally, so 
that he may consciously make such changes as 
will benefit him most. 

In the end, it is worth the effort for the 
teacher to make each failure case an individual 
study and let each pupil feel that the teacher s 
interested in him personally and separately from 
the group. The failure diagnosis will give the 
teacher many such opportunities for contact. 
In human relationship there are no set rules 
which can be applied in a mechanical fashion. 
Every situation that arises is as unique as the 
individual himself. Sometimes failures cannot 
be removed until the pupil’s life values (his 
goals, desires, etc.) are changed. This is a 
tedious and painstaking process, but it cannot 
be shifted to later life and still be effective. 
Severe coercion is usually not beneficial nor 
wise. The attitude of the teacher to a failure 
pupil should be similar to that of a physician 
to a patient. ‘ 

The child is born with certain differential 
resistances biologically to stimuli in his environ- 
ment which makes it facile or difficult for him 
to acquire a particular knowledge or skill. 
These differences seem to be explicitly con- 
genital. Pupils are not “born equal’ in power 
to adjust themselves to a social environment 
without redirection and in capacities to achieve 
without considerable direction. Teachers recog- 
nize this fact theoretically but often fail to 
apply it in studying failure cases. A multiplicity 
of variations in abilities and interests among 
individuals are the necessary basic equipment 
for the varied occupations in our technological 
civilization. It would be most detrimental to 
students, both emotionally and economically, 
to urge them to attempt work which their par- 
ticular capacities do not warrant. Aptitude tests 
and intelligence tests can augment the failure 
diagnosis to advantage if time and funds are 
available. 

Because of the crowded class rooms and 
heavy teaching programs, little attention can be 


é object of this self-diagnosis for failure 
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given each student by the teacher. The failure 
diagnosis sheet makes it possible for the teacher 
to get acquainted with pupils more readily and 
provide the necessary remedial work at the be- 
ginning of the new term. Sometimes the causes 
for failure lie in the conditions within the 
home, sometimes the school and other times 
in the child. For this reason the first section of 
the failure diagnosis is devoted to the child, the 
second to the home and the third to the school. 
Community influences are included under the 
headings, ‘Yourself,’ ‘‘The Home’’ and ‘‘The 
School.” If the school is at fault in placement 
the course should be dropped or altered; if the 
teacher’s procedures are ineffective and stand- 
ards so high that the pupil cannot grasp the 
subject matter, he should take steps to improve 
his instruction or find work where his failures 
would have less detrimental consequences to 
others. If the cause lies within the student fur- 
ther study is necessary and diagnostic tests 
should be administered. The correct attitude 
should be a serious attempt to make the school 
fit the needs of the students so that “equality 
of educational opportunities” becomes a reality. 


Stereotype Explanations for Failures? 


Teachers are too ready to give such ‘‘stereo- 
type” reasons for causes for failure as ‘‘lazy,” 
“inability” and “work poor.” Those who have 
studied the educational profile of an achieve- 
ment test (Stanford) realize the intricate com- 
binations of varied abilities and inabilities pe- 
culiar to each individual. An attempt to analyze 
each subject in order to discover the actual de- 
ficiencies would require a battery of diagnostic 
tests. Such results would not take into consid- 
eration influences as would be depicted by char- 
acter and personality tests: The results of the 
‘Pupil’s Own Failure Diagnosis” thus far gath- 
ered indicate definitely that emotional difficul- 
ties play an important part in the causes for 
failure. An accurate statement as to the true 
causes for failure would challenge the veracity 
of any honest teacher because of the many fac- 
tors involved. 

Teachers generally form their conclusions 
from external evidences or pupil reactions only 
and do not take the time to inquire as to the 
motives, desires and urges that prompted the 
reactions. It behooves the teacher to be self- 
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critical and avoid hasty and unwarranted con- 
clusions. The child brings with him cumulative 
experiences which he has acquired over a period 
of years and for which his parents and former 
teachers may be responsible. From the results 
thus far gathered from this failure diagnosis 
pupils blame themselves for 75% of the total 
causes. It enlarges both the teacher's and the 
pupil’s conception of the immediate and re- 
mote causes of failure. Both are drawn to see 
the peculiarities and idiosyncrasies which they 
possess which might slip by unnoticed and 
unaltered. 

At present there is a tendency to set a differ- 
ent minimum standard of achievement in skills 
and habits for each ability group (accelerated, 
average ability, mentally retarded and dull men- 
tally) so as to provide intensive work for such 
individual differences. Some schools have a 
different type of educational curriculum for the 
mentally dull and remedial classes for the men- 
tally retarded. If the school organization is 
highly traditional, non-promotion and condi- 
tional promotions are the usual thing. 


Non-Promotions Have Bad Results 


Most non-promotions should be looked at 
skeptically. While the student may acquire cer- 
tain fundamental skills and powers by repeating 
the grade, he may also acquire certain emotional 
maladjustments due to the inability to make 
friends of his own age and find suitable inter- 
ests. The differences between the educational 
age and the chronological age should be con- 
sidered seriously before demoting. The condi- 
tional promotion with definite remedial work 
has been quite effective in the traditional 
schools. 

Non-promotion should never be used as a 
punishment for malbehavior in a social situa- 
tion. Effort should be made to discover the 
actual causes for such warped personalities and 
definite remedial work planned along the lines 
of character education. Demoting pupils because 
of misbehavior merely aggravates the case. 

The reader is urged (if he has not done so) 
to acquaint himself with an authentic and com- 
prehensive treatise entitled ‘The Individual Pu- 
pil” by Prof. Paul R. Mort.? Many of the dis- 
cussions are invaluable in the treatment of fail- 
ures particularly to the teacher with limited 
experience. Numerous studies (too numerous 
to list here) have been made on the causes of 
failures and remedial work. Many of these are 
quoted in the ‘‘Education Index’’ which is avail- 
able in most reference libraries. 

The teacher must live his faith in his stu- 


1 Mort, Paul R. “The Individual Pupil’? American Book 
Co. 1928. 
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dents and be a perennial learner himself. Un- 
conscious social imitation is always present in 
the class room. The glorious fact to be remem- 
bered is that the mind is in a constant condi- 
tion of growth and kind but firm guidance from 
day to day cannot help but gradually increase 
skills and powers and change personality for 
good. sindtonse is not a sign of weakness. On 
the contrary it shows strength and understand- 
ing. All human beings work in one way or 
another to maintain their self-importance. If 
they fail in one way to receive attention or ap- 
plause, they try another even to the extreme of 
—. complexes and neuroses. Nothing 
succeeds like success. 

Continual failure makes all activities in life 
seem dull and useless. It creates feelings of an- 
tagonism in students toward existing institu- 
tions of learning instead of creating feelings of 
co-operation and happiness. If curricula were 
rightly constructed and procedures properly psy- 
chologized they would meet individual needs 
and there would be no failures, for each pupil 
would work up to his capacity whatever that 
might be. Curricula and methods are not fixed 
things nor is an institution of learning an end 
itself. It should always be a means to an end. 
Time brings new scientific data, new views and 
new demands with that change, but all the 
new data and educational movements have but 
one purpose and that is the education of the 
child for his present and future social and eco- 
nomic environment and spiritual development. 
“The essential meaning of the child-center 
principle,” writes Dr. Edw. A. Fitzpatrick, “is 
the humanization of education. It makes human 
values supreme in educational method. It sub- 
ordinates technique and mechanics to human- 
ity, or perhaps, better personality. . . . Making 
the child the center of education, makes of 
teaching a spiritual adventure, a perennial in- 
terest as the personalities under our care show 
new sides, and as loving direction reveals ‘the 
silent silver novel lights and darks undreamed 
of; 

ee se 

An outline of a pupil’s own failure diag- 
nosis follows: 

Check the cause or causes for your 
failure this month. Add any comments 
you wish. Strive to be truthful. The suc- 
cess of this diagnosis depends upon the 
accuracy of your statements. 


A. YOURSELF 


( ) 1. Am absent too often. 
( ) 2. Am repeating the subject. 
( ) 3. Changed schools too often. 


2 Fitzpatrick, Edward A. “Child Centered Schools,” The 
Catholic School Journal, p. 83, March, 1930. 
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( ) 29 
( ) 30 
( ) 31. 
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10. 
. Am not very bright. 
12. 
13. 


14. 


ED. 
16. 
Res 
18. 


19. 
20. 


21. 
ane 
23. 
24. 
yn 
26. 


27. 
28. 


. Fail to do make-up work. 

. Neglect to come for special help. 

. Have not acquired good study habits, 
Have too many school activities, 

. Prefer other subjects. 

. Am disliked by other pupils. 


Lack confidence in myself. 


Forget what I learn too easily. 
Become nervous when called upon to 
recite. 
Do not have the necessary back- 
ground. 
Fail to put forth enough effort. 
Fail to pay close attention in class. 
Cannot get interested in the subject. 
Am too sure of myself (over con- 
fident). 
Read too slowly. 
Cannot get the thought from my 
reading. 
Find it difficult to reason things out. 
Fail on tests and exams only. 
Do not think before talking. 
Put things off until the next day. 
Attend school because parents insist. 
Attend school because of the com- 
pulsory attendance laws. 
Am too disorderly in class to learn. 
Physical defects. 

( ) a. Poor hearing. 

( ) b. Poor sight. 

) c. Poor health. 


. Emotional difficulties. 


) a. Timid (afraid to recite). 
b. Lazy. 

c. Conceited. 

d. Stubborn and contrary. 
e. Over-sensitive. 

f. Unstable (some days 
work hard, others I loaf). 
( ) g. Unreliable (do not al- 
ways do my own work). 


eee 


. Poor health habits (drink too much 


coffee, smoke, etc.). 
Other causes: 

a. 

b. 


c. 


. Lack of encouragement from parents. 
. Help at home too much. 
. Do not get enough rest. 
. Lack of necessary supplies (cannot 


afford them). 


. Have too many outside activities 


(selling papers, church, clubs, etc.). 


. There is too much confusion and 


noise (radio, many visitors, etc.). 


. A foreign language is spoken at 


home. 


. Other causes: 
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92. 
13. 


17. 


20. 


14, 
35. 
16. 


18. 


19. 


. Subject too difficult. 

. Program too heavy. 

. Assignments not clear. 

. Am not yet adjusted (new to school 


or class). 


. Fail to see need for subject. 
. Lessons too long or too hard. 
. Teacher doesn’t “put it across.” (Ex- 


planations not clear.) 


. Teacher does not check my prepara- 


tions enough. 


. Teacher dislikes me. 
. Teacher does not have enough pupil 


activities; she does most of the 
talking. 
Teacher shows favoritism and is 
unfair. 
Teacher is impatient with me. 
Teacher failed to punish me for 
disorder. 
Could do better if subject came some 
other time during the day. 
Class is too disorderly to do good 
work, 
Class is too large to be called on 
enough. 
Teacher scolds frequently. 
Teacher’s methods are monotonous 
(get tiresome). 
Could do better if my seat were 
changed. 
Other causes: 

2: 

b. 


Cc. 


D. WHAT I CAN DO TO OVERCOME 


MY HANDICAPS AND DIFFI- 
CULTIES: 

jae ere epee Phy ee pores Perens 
he ane e is es artesian sinha ein tan aieaceeoonseenia 
Ti etre a te a a aa i a elects Seen 
tae 


E. CHECK REMEDY. (Teacher sugges- 


tions) 
€ } D5 Winileh @e oo 255255, 
( ) 2. Time sheet. 
( ) 3. Check preparations more frequently. 
( ) 4. Call parents for conference. 
( ) 5. Study habit sheet. 
( ) 6. Change course. 
( ) 7. Drop activities. 
( ) 8. Give educational or personal tests. 
( ) 9. Case needs further study. 
( ) 10. Other remedies and follow-up work: 


F. COMMENTS FROM OTHER 
TEACHERS 














teacher. 


Teaching that helps the pupil to understand what is going on around him and 
to make use of the things he sees and knows about, is better teaching. The teacher 
who is able constantly to relate her teaching to current movements and condi- 
tions, who brings regularly to her work illustrative and explanatory material from 
the lives and environment of her pupils—in a word, the teacher who aids her 
pupils to better understand this changing world in which we live, is a better 
—Robert Lohrie, Chippewa Falls 
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The Adjustment of Individual 
Differences in the Second Grade 


pils enters the second grade each 

By closely observing the various groups 
at work and at play, we find some that are 
quick, bright, and independent, some that are 
timid, slow, and lacking independence, and still 
others that seem to have a mixture of these 
traits. The record of each child’s achievements 
in the first grade plus the results of the Gate’s 
Reading Tests, with a number of tests of our 
own making, assist us in discovering the indi- 
vidual differences of the groups. 

After this classification has been made we 
place each child in one of three groups where 
we think he can get the greatest amount of 
development suited to his need. 

We are endeavoring to give the most capable 
group an enriched curriculum as well as to re- 
quire from them a higher standard of accuracy. 

From the children in the slower group we 
usually require either less work or simpler work 
and, also, we allow more time for them to com- 
plete a given task. For example, when we re- 
turned from an excursion to the fur farm, pu- 
pils in Group One were eager to read about 
rabbits. They were encouraged to use the table 
of contents in our Library books for locating 
information on rabbits. After their interest in 
reading had been satisfied they dictated and 
illustrated a story about rabbits for their science 
book. Later the knowledge gained from this 
experience was checked by means of exercises 
which dealt with: (1) finding direct answers 
to questions, (2) searching for definite words 
or phrases, (3) true and false statements. 

The pupils in the slower group enjoyed 
drawing rabbits on the black board and writing 
short sentences of three or four words about 
them. Later, these short sentences were printed 
on a chart for the reading lesson. In the art 
period they painted large bunnies on sheets of 
paper 12”x18”. Such variations in subject 
matter assignments and requirements help to 
take care of individual soma. Further- 
more, the shifting of pupils from one group to 
another helps to minister to the needs of 
individuals. 

But, we have found that it is a more intricate 
problem to take care of the individual differ- 
ence within the groups. We have followed this 
procedure: as soon as a child has completed his 
assignment in any group he is at liberty to con- 


GROUP of twenty-four to twenty-six é - 
A all. 
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Charlotte Williams 


Superior State Teachers College 


tinue the work on whatever he has started in 
the interest-activity period. For example, it 
may be finishing a design on his Indian suit, 
painting a bird house, modeling an igloo or an 
adobe house, re-arranging the bulletin board, 
or printing signs for it. 

We use our activity period for self-expres- 
sion. Creative work is done in all phases of 
industrial arts. Excursions are taken and small 
groups perform various duties in the life of the 
school. The main objectives for this period of 
work are: 

1. Helping the child choose things to make, for 

which he feels a real need. 

2. Getting better technique in the things he makes 

through the necessity of satisfying that need. 

3. Forming orderly habits in care of material, the 

work room and his own clothing. 

4. Having each child work at his highest level of 

achievement. 

. Ability to receive and give helpful suggestions. 
. Showing each child how to be a social asset to 
the group. 


aw 


The best incentive for the slowest group in 
reading is to let them have the chance to feed 
and care for our pets as soon as they have 
completed the check-up lesson on their reading 
material. 

The human mind seems to function so that 
most of us learn more easily through sight 
than through hearing. It has been demonstrated 
by the use of tests that ninety out of every hun- 
dred remember that which they have seen long 
after they have forgotten that which they have 
heard. For that reason our room has made an 
effort to have one or two live animals for ob- 
servation and study throughout the year. 

The animals and insects we have used for 
this purpose during the year are rabbits, 
pigeons, white mice, field mice, cat, dog, frog, 
toad, newt, salamander, turtles, grass-hoppers, 
ants, dragon flies, snails, and clams. Other ani- 
mals which the children might enjoy are chick- 
ens, ducks, baby pigs, squirrels, snakes, lizards, 
gophers, and guinea pigs. 

We have had boys for whom neither nature 
study nor constructive work seemed to create 
an interest in reading. However, they were 
usually very good in numbers and if given their 
choice would have spent all day on arithmetic. 
We now have a new reader dealing with chil- 
dren’s interest in numbers for this type of pupil. 

For our recreational reading period we have 
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a library of over a hundred books varying in 
difficulty from the primer to third grade level. 
The following standards help in the selection 
of these books. 


Materials should (1) be of undoubted informa- 
tional value, (2) be of many types to appeal to va- 
rious interests, (3) appeal to immediate interests of 
the child, (4) have wide range of selection as to 
experience, as to countries, and people, (5) include 
a variety of humor and nonsense. 


In order that each child may have an oppor- 
tunity to read at his own rate and satisfy his 
own taste for reading, we have made a large 
chart with the names of all the pupils and the 


titles of all the books. For each book on the 
chart we have a check-up lesson in the form of 
an oral test. As soon as a child has completed 
a book he is given the oral test, and, if he shows 
a reasonable comprehension of the book’s con- 
tents, he is given credit for having read the 
book and is permitted to select another. If he 
does not show a reasonable comprehension of 
the book’s contents a simpler book is provided. 

Throughout this plan of adjustment, by con- 
stantly shifting the children from one group to 
another, we attempt to eliminate the danger of 
one child feeling superior or inferior to the 
other. 





Or 
First Grade 


Garden Project » » 


Marie Frisch 


Oregon, Wis. 


A SOUTHERN educator of no small renown 

is quoted as having said: “All children need 
nature—our cities are a great criticism of edu- 
cation. If education lived up to its opportunity, 
that is, if it were really the means of producing 
a better world, society would be organized so 
that all children would grow up out-of-doors, 
in the fields and in the country.” 

In our small hamlet we are by no means 
handicapped in executing the idea mentioned 
above as our school is entirely surrounded by 
the great wide open spaces, enabling us to com- 
mune with nature anytime and all the time. At 
present my joyous herd of thirty youngsters is 
busily engaged in the planning and planting of 
a garden. 

A kindly neighbor whose lot adjoins the 
school premises has loaned us a small plot of 
ground where we hold forth each afternoon for 
fifteen minutes. Farmer Harris, Farmer Zink, 
Farmer O’Brien each has his own duties to per- 
form—and it is with much enthusiasm and in- 
tense interest that these diminutive farmers and 
their lady assistants encounter their tasks. 

Row upon row of little onion sets peep their 
heads through the soil in stately style. Next 
comes the vast army of radishes with fuzzy suits 
of green and prim red hats. These are followed 
by lettuce, carrots, and beets to complete the 
members of our vegetable family. 

During the summer vacation, when all these 
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Planting Season—In Native Costume! 


are in full growth, each child is privileged to 
visit the garden and take home a few vege- 
tables—with reservation and consideration for 
other members of the class, of course. 

In-doors we have three so called “‘hot-beds” 
showing signs of hearty tomato, cabbage, and 
kohlrabi plants. When these are ready for 
transplanting, the children bring small tin con- 
tainers filled with rich soil into which they re- 
plant the plants themselves, and take them 
home to watch for further developments. It 
was most interesting to note at our Agricultural 
Fair last fall the number of first grade children 
who exhibited tomatoes which had ripened on 
their own little plants. And it was with a great 
measure of pride to the growers when these 
tomatoes made their first public appearance. Is 
that not reaping the harvest of our spring 
efforts? 

The accompanying picture portrays only a 
small group at work. It illustrates the pleasure 
and benefit derived from a real accomplish- 
ment—a project in which the children are 
keenly interested and self-directed as well as 
self prompted. They appear in native costumes 
and accessories as only befits the tiller of the 
soil. ; 
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A Nite Problem » » » 


The following article should not be consid- 
ered by the administrator or teacher who is so 
bound up by the press of individual and finan- 
cial affairs that he is unable to find time to help 
prepare the senior for graduation. 








NINETEEN hundred and thirty-three is the 
year for guidance in Wisconsin High 
Schools. Most of our graduating seniors face 
their release from school duties and pleasures 
with mixed feelings of pride and hopelessness. 
They feel helpless in the face of the times. 
From the maze of muddled conditions the cruel 
facts of old man depression have indelibly 
stamped themselves i. impressionable brains. 
Seniors are ready and eager for guidance. 

In this guidance I do not exclude the usual 
form of advising schools and courses for the 
favored few. I surely cannot exclude the in- 
formation on fields in which their vocational 
talents may lie. I plead especially for guidance 
and encouragement to help them face life situa- 
tions squarely. Call it “social courage informa- 
tion’’ or whatever name you choose. 

We need to give the youth we are sending 
out of our schools an understanding of their 
situation and a courage and faith to face the 
times. They must be helped so they can see 
that their hope for the future lies in continued 
preparation. We must help them keep mentally 
alert to opportunities which will open up to 
them. Our high school education is a mockery 
if we send them out helpless to plan their 
future growth. 


History shows us that a brighter future lies 
ahead. We know that the graduates of future 
years will go out into a happier and better 
adjusted social order. That thought may be 
pleasant to us, but it is bitter to those who are 
facing graduation now. We know that the boy 
or girl who has prepared well, and who is in- 
tellectually and physically alert will be able to 
find a place in society. He will become self- 
supporting and be able to make his contribution 
to the social and economic order. We must 
convince our students of this. We must fortify 
him against temporary failure, and prepare him 
for future growth and respectable living. 

Who can give this guidance? Every classroom 
teacher and every administrator in every school 
who has faith in America and the continuance 
of her social and economic progress can serve. 
Every, day each educator can build. Classroom 
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George M. O'Brien 


South Milwaukee 


situations can be so planned that group and 
individual discussions will clarify and strengthen 
the Seniors’ plans and ideals. Students are in 
a receptive mood. Give them a chance and they 
will drink in the phiolosophy and life-giving 
hope of courageous teachers. Personal confer- 
ences, heart to heart’ talks or mere casual con- 
versations may serve to help a graduate to take 
new heart. 
How may this guidance be given? 


. Casual conversations with seniors. 

. Conferences during home room periods. 

. After school conferences. 

. By home room programs or talks. 

. By inspirational talks to the whole senior 
group. 

. By an attitude of confidence and courage on 
the part of the teacher. 


DR VRWNE 


What may this guidance consist of? 


1. Instill courage to face his own situation. 

2. Encourage him to develop his hobby into a 
vocation. 

. Plan an individual program of reading and 
study for him. 

. Guide courageously on higher education plans, 

. Encourage development of talents. 

. Help him to see the difference between 
“worthy use of leisure” and ordinary loafing. 

7. Instill confidence regarding the future. 


AYR Ww 


The resourceful teacher can see the need and 
will help. Administrators should awaken to the 
problem. A discouraged and disgruntled grad- 
uate is a symbol of a failure of education itself. 
When the end of the road (scholastically speak- 
ing) is filled with darkness and gloom the in- 
dividual growth and improvement we school 
people so glibly talk about is but a catch-word 
and misnomer. 


Hope and Faith Essential to Success 


A graduate with hope and faith in the future, 
one with plans and visions of a successful life, 
is the hope of our educational life of today 
and tomorrow. Such are the products of a suc 
cessful school. They are the symbols of success: 
ful teaching and guidance. 

We must have faith and courage. Through 
our daily lives we must pass these on to out 
graduates. We cannot fail them now. Let every 
teacher strive to send at least one senior out 
into the world with a smile of confidence, rather 
than allowing him to drift out with the frown 
of perplexity and discouragement as a symbol 
of the inadequacy of our schools to prepare 
students to face life squarely. 
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ethods 
of Grading >» » » 


ods has been before the faculties of the 
Waupaca schools. A letter system had been 
used in the elementary grades, and a numerical 
or percentage system in the Junior High and 
High School of that city. In January of 1933 a 
committee of the faculty was appointed to make 
a detailed study of the system used in other Wis- 
consin schools and to make recommendations. 
The well known questionnaire method was 
employed to determine prevailing practice. The 
questions asked will be revealed in the sum- 
mary to follow. This questionnaire was sent to 
each of the 93 city systems as listed in the state 
directory for 1932-33. It is an interesting fact 
that in answer to these 93 requests, 91 replies 
were received. So the only limit to the accuracy 
of the findings for this group of Wisconsin 
schools is the limitation of a questionnaire of 
such a type, brief and succinct so that 91 of 93 
busy administrators would answer it. 


Feo: some time the — of grading meth- 


The first question concerned the method of 
grading employed in the Elementary Grades, 
Junior High and High Schools. 


Elementary Grades 


56 use a letter system. . 

27 use a numerical or percentage system. 

3 use a modified percentage system whereby a 2 or 
5 point interval is established; use as 75—77- 
79-81 or 75-80-85 etc. with no intermediate 
grades assigned, 

2 use no grading system as such. 

2 use both letters and numbers. 

1 grades on report cards only on character traits, 
keeping a school record only of subject matter 
grades, 


In the Junior High, the following was found 
to be true: 
45 Junior Highs use a letter system. 
25 use a percentage system. 


3 use a 2 or 5 point step numerical system. 
3 use both letters and numbers. 


High School 


52 use a letter system. 

30 use a percentage plan. 

3 use a 2 or 5 point numerical system. 
6 use both letters and percentages. 


In all of the schools that use both letters 
and percentages, the practice is either letters on 
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Investigation Covering 
91 Wisconsin School 
Systems . . 


_— 
——/ 


report cards, and numerical grades in the per- 
manent records, or vice versa. A very small 
group used letters for six weeks grades and 
percentages for semester grades or vice versa. 


The second question asked that if letters 
were used that those letters be defined 
numerically. 


Twenty schools did not explain the numerical 
values of their letters. In some cases it was an 
oversight. In others, they felt that a numerical 
interpretation of letter grades would destroy 
part of the effectiveness of the letter plan. 


Two schools reported that 


A meant excellent 
B meant good 

C meant average 
D meant poor 

E meant failure 


Of the approximate 35 schools, there were 
23 different systems of values assigned. The 
most common, (used by 5 schools) was 

A—93 to 100 
B—87 to 93 
C—81 to 87 
D—75 to 81 
E—failing 

The next most common used by four, ac- 

cording to their records, was this: 
A—93 to 100 
B—85 to 93 
C—78 to 85 
D—69 to 78 
E—failing 


Whatever the letter was and interpreting the 
occasional overlapping of group limits as well 
as I can, I find the lower limit of the highest 
grade classification, usually called A—ranges 
from 90 to 97 with 93 as the most common. 

The lower limit of the second classification, 
usually the B—ranges from 84 to 90 with 87 
as the most common. 

The third group, usually C, had as its lower 
limit anything from 75 to 85, probably 81 be- 
ing the commonest. 

The fourth group, practically all schools hav- 
ing four passing classifications always had as 
its lower limit the passing grade, whatever that 
might be. 
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So, naturally, our next question was con- 
cerning the passing grade, either in percent- 
ages or in letters interpreted numerically. 


1 system uses 65 as a passing grade in its element- 
ary schools. 

18 use 70 or letter equivalent in its elementary 
schools. 

56 elementary school systems use 75 or letter equiv- 
alent. 

1 elementary system uses 80 or letter equivalent. 

13 use letters undefined (to us) in percentages. 


In the Junior High field: 


school uses a device other than letters or per- 
centages. 

1 uses 65 or letter equivalent. 

12 use 70 or letter equivalent. 

41 use 75 or letter equivalent. 

2 use 80 and 

12 use an undefined (to us) letter. 


— 


In High School: 

1 uses 65 or letter equivalent. 

17 use 70 or letter equivalent. 

56 use 75 or letter equivalent. 

1 uses 80 or letter equivalent. 

1 uses 70 for own purposes and 75 for college 

certification. 
15 use an undefined (to us) letter. 


To get at the actual usage in these Wis- 
consin schools, the question was asked, “Do 
you use plus and minus in your letter grades?” 


They are used in— 
22 elementary schools 
18 Junior Highs 
21 High schools 
or less than 14 of the reporting schools. 


3 systems reported they used them on report cards, 
but not on final records, 

1 system said on final records, but not on report 
cards. 

1 system reported they just used ‘‘minus”’, and 

1 system “plus” only. 


The next question was asked without any 
qualifications whatsoever: “Do you grade ac- 
cording to the Normal Curve of Distribu- 
tion?” The thought was if there were to be 
qualifications, they would be included in the 
answer. 


Of the 91 answers, the answer “yes” was 
made for 12 elementary schools, 11 Junior 
Highs, and 12 High schools. We believe the 
question was interpreted correctly for one su- 
perintendent replied, “I’d fire a teacher caught 
using the Normal Curve,” and the next reply 
said, “Absolutely.” However, we wanted to 
check a little further, so the next question was: 
“Is the use of the Normal Curve compulsory?” 
The answer ‘‘yes” was returned for 2 element- 
ary schools, 1 Junior High, and 3 High schools. 
Many qualifying answers were given. Fully 
three-fourths of the replies indicated that the 
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Normal Curve was suggested to teachers as a 
guide and was used as a check on grades in 
reasonably sized groups by administrators. Two 
schools remarked that the use of the Normal 
Curve was compulsory in “all objective tests.” 


The next question involved the use of 
honor rolls or similar devices for rewarding 
superior work. 


As we interpret the returns there were 18 
schemes in use by those 82 schools who used 
some device. The most common was an average 
of 90 or over, used by 22 schools. The next 
was some form of a grade point system, with 
A, B, C, etc. counting for varying numbers of 
points, used by 21 schools. 11 did not explain 
their scheme, while the other plans included 
these used by two or mote systems. 


(1) Senior honor roll only. 

(2) A in all subjects. 

(3) “Highest grades” 

(4) All A & B marks. 

(5) B average. 

(6) National Honor Society. 

(7) 85 or above in every subject. 


A rather general question was asked as to 
whether any changes had been made recently. 


Not many schools answered. One school 
changed from letters to percentages because 
“teachers were becoming careless.” Seven 
changed recently from the numerical or per- 
centage to letter system, and several are plan- 
ning various changes. One school system is 
grading regularly on character traits, indicating 
those markings on the report cards rather than 
subject matter ratings. The superintendents in- 
dicate a hearty approval by the parents. 

A perusal of all the blanks indicate several 
facts: 


1. That Wisconsin school men are interested in 
the whole problem of grading. 

2. That although the letter system predomi- 
nates, there is relatively no uniformity as 
to the meaning involved in the letters 
used. 

3. That practice seems to be quite far in ar- 
rears of theory in such things as Normal 
Curves and promotions. 

4. That Wisconsin school men will answer a 
series of questions if they are not asked 
to go into long tedious research in order 
to answer the questions. Fully fifty Bes 
cent of the replies came back attached to 
interesting forms, report cards, hand- 
books, scholarship standards, etc. The 
co-operation is fully appreciated by the 
committee. 
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P sciixa Farming 


Opportunity Room 


Edith Hadley 


Marinette 


it hard to inject a spark of sincere interest 

in the routine of reading, writing and 
arithmetic. In the phraseology of the sport-park 
they “‘start batting with two strikes called’, for 
the children in the main are laggards, many of 
them bordering on the ‘problem class”. The 
task is far different than that of a normal class- 
room, where at least a fair percentage of the 
pupils are “‘on their toes’ every instant of the 
day. 

Such was the experience of Miss Ethel M. 
Maloney, who has charge of the primary group 
of the opportunity rooms in the Marinette Jun- 
ior High school. The daily drills in English 
and mathematics found the pupils cold and 
unresponsive, and then one day a sudden in- 
spiration caused Miss Maloney to suggest a 
group farm project. 

In an instant those disinterested looks van- 
ished, and first one and then another of the 
children pleaded for an opportunity of telling 
the others about the feeding of hens, the cor- 
rect methods of pitching hay, and how to bring 
the cows home for milking. It was evident that 
every child in the room had at some time or 
other lived or visited on a farm, and within a 
minute all the tediousness of classwork had 
disappeared, and the farm project was away to 
a flying start. 

After all pupils had gathered pictures and 
articles on farming the actual project was be- 
gun. At the very outset the amateur farmers 
were determined that their farm should be self- 
supporting, without any mortgage incurred 
through the hiring of outside help! 

Farms start with dirt, and the children knew 
that sand from their sand-box simply wouldn’t 
do. No, sitee . . . they were going to raise 
something more than sand burrs on ¢heir farm. 
So a great prospecting of rich dirt and leaf 
mould began. Within a day or so the school- 
room was decorated here and there with play 


T stash of opportunity rooms often find 
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pails, unused cans, and every imaginable type 
of box... all filled up with rich, black dirt. 
After the oats were planted the room anxiously 
waited for the first “crop”, but something went 
wrong .. . either the seeds were imperfect, or 
the self appointed weather man had wielded the 
watering can too generously. At any rate, the 
planting had to be repeated . . . a good lesson 
in itself, for the children learned through actual 
experience that farming as a vocation is not all 
lay and sure success. 

While the oats crop was being planted the 
older children built shelters and pens for the 
live-stock. Orange crates and scrap lumber were 
used throughout. The farmer’s house was fur- 
nished with all modern conveniences . . . lights, 
water, telephone, and radio . . . and he was 
even supplied with a car and garage, luxuries 
denied most of the actual soil-tillers today. 

Modeling the cows, horses, pigs, chickens 
and sheep out of clay was the most fun of all. 
Even the farmer and his family were true sons 
of the soil, literally speaking. 

Then one day the project was finished, and 
the country gentleman who owned all these 
riches was propped securely up near the door 
of his barn and allowed to look complacently 
over his broad acres. And he had just cause to 
feel proud and puff out his clay chest, as before 
him were spread acre _ acre of oats, hay 
and peas; his Holsteins fed upon real grass in 
their pasture; his pigs nosed in their trough; 
and his chickens scratched beside their model 
hen house—all, except a brood or two confined 
to their coops. In one distant field his son 
manipulated a toy tractor, while his hired man 
drove a pair of horses in another plot of land. 
It was a busy scene which busy little hands had 
created. Best of all, it taught them arithmetic 
and spelling in a painless way; in fact, as they 
figured out house plans they hardly realized 
that they were doing mathematical problems, 
and learning how to draw and spell. Such is 
the difference between play and work! 

The entire farm unit was carefully planned 
by Miss Edith Maloney, and each part of the 
a was thoroughly thought out before 

uilding and modeling began. 
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HE financial storm of the past few years 
has played havoc with school papers. 
Many, unfortunately, have been aban- 
doned. Occasionally, some of the more coura- 
geous have forged ahead despite all obstacles. 
The Juneau Pioneer, published by the students 

of the Juneau Junior and Senior High School 

of Milwaukee, belongs to the latter class. 


Last October it was decided to have the 
school paper printed instead of mimeographed. 
Two difficulties, however, had to be contended 
with before this could be accomplished. In the 
first place there were less than 650 students in 
the school. As the cost of printing 1,000 copies 
of a publication is practically the same as 650, 
the per-copy cost is necessarily high. Secondly 
our school district is one of the poorest in the 
city, a large number of the children being on 
the indigent list. The remainder of the school 
population, it was found, could not afford to 
pay more than ten cents subscription fee per 
semester, tegardless what the cost might be. 

How, under such adverse circumstances, 
could a school paper be published? This was 
the problem that confronted me as faculty busi- 
ness adviser. 


The first thing I did was to determine the 
size of the paper and to make arrangements 
for its printing. A contract was finally let with 
a firm which agreed to print 650 copies 9” by 
1114” set 10 point solid at $22.75 an issue. 
This price was accepted with the agreement that 
five issues were to be published during the 
course of the semester. The paper was to be 
set up in three columns of 1214 ems or ap- 
proximately 214” wide. 
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_— a School 
Publication 


Herman W. Nicolaus 


Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


At the exceedingly low subscription rate of 
ten cents per semester not more than $40 could 
be raised in this manner. The amount, in all 
possibility, would not exceed $37 due to the 
fact that there were many children who had 
brothers and sisters and would buy only one 
copy for all. Deducting $2.00 for possible fail- 
ure to pay, due to moving and other circum- 
stances we would have but $35 to work with 
during the course of the term. 

As there were to be five issues, the amount 
which we could apportion to each one would 
be $7.00. The remaining $15.75 would of ne- 
cessity have to be raised through advertising. 
At the rate of $.50 per column inch it meant 
that thirty-four inches had to be sold to meet 
this amount plus $.80 in addition for commis- 
sion to student advertising solicitors. If this 
space were not sold it would mean that the 
paper would have to be abandoned. 

Several hundred advertising contracts were 
made on a duplicator and a meeting called of 
all those interested in soliciting. After instruct- 
ing the group in the methods to be employed 
in selling space, each was furnished with a list 
of firms to see and an ample supply of con- 
tracts. It was announced that a five per cent 
commission would be paid. Several dummies 
were hurriedly prepared to enable those pur- 
chasing space to have some idea as to the size 
of the publication. 

Success crowned our efforts. Within the 
course of a week more than $50 worth of ad- 
vertising was sold. The errors in procedure on 
the part of the unsuccessful were pointed out to 
them and these too came back with contracts 
signed on the dotted line. Ads came in with 
ever increasing rapidity. 

Since its inception The Juneau Pioneer has 
been on a paying basis. 





This is remarkable when 
one considers the uncer- 
tainty of the times. From 
present indications it ap- 
pears that it will not be 
long before this publica- 
tion will rank with the 
best in Milwaukee high 
schools. 


F Raye. 
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Previa Family 


A GLIMPSE OF THE TROPICS 








Norman C. Fassett 


University of Wisconsin 


HE Arum Family contains some of the 
7 strangest of plants. Of the eighteen hun- 

dred or more species known in this group, 
most are tropical, and only five reach Wiscon- 
sin. All of these many species have certain 
characteristics in common, and anybody who 
knows our familiar Jack-in-the-Pulpit would 
probably recognize any of its relatives, even 
though he might meet them in Tibet or Borneo. 
In all these plants the true flowers are very 
small and crowded on a fleshy common axis 
called a spadix. Then just below the spadix, 
and often wrapped around it, is what is really 
a highly specialized leaf, called a spathe. In the 
Jack-in-the-Pulpit (Arisaema triphyllum, fig. 
1) the spathe is the ‘‘pulpit’’, and the spadix 
is ““Jack’’. In this plant only the lower part of 
the spadix is covered with flowers, while the 
upper part—the only ~ that shows in our 
drawing—is sterile and smooth. In the Green 
Dragon (Arisaema Dracontium, fig. 2) the 
sterile portion of the spadix is very long and 
extends out of the spathe, suggesting a dragon’s 
tongue and giving both the common and the 
scientific name to the plant. In Calla (fig. 3) 
the spadix is entirely covered with flowers, and 
the spathe, which is white, does not surround it 
but seems instead to form a sort of background 
for it. In the Skunk Cabbage (Symplocarpus 
foetidus, fig. 4), on the other hand, the spadix 
is completely hidden by the beautifully marked 
and colored spathe, and the true flowers are 
rarely seen. In the Sweet Flag (Acorus Cala- 
mus, fig. 5) the spadix is conspicuous, while 
the spathe does not enwrap it at all, but ap- 
pears simply like a continuation of the stem. 
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The Jack-in-the-Pulpit and Green Dragon 
belong to the genus Arisaema, which has over 
a hundred species, only a few of which occur 
north of the Tropic of Cancer. There are twen- 
ty-four species in the Malay Peninsula and East 
Indies, about twice as many in southern China 
and India, six each in Japan and Africa, one 
in the Philippines, one in Central America, and 
three in North America. Of these three, two 
reach Wisconsin. The tropical species exhibit 
some fantastic variations. In some the upper 
part of the spadix is covered with long fringes, 
and hangs out of the spathe, suggesting the 
tail of some strange animal. In others the tip of 
the spathe is drawn out into a whip-like tip 
a foot or more long; sometimes the spadix is 
similarly extended. Spathes vary in shape from 
long and tubular to short and stout, and are 
sometimes twisted and contorted in every con- 
ceivable way. 

The true Calla Lily (Calla palustris) is one 
of the few northern species in the family. It 
occurs mostly in boggy places, in Europe, east- 
ern North America, and northern Asia. The 
“Calla Lily” of the florists is quite a different 
plant, and is a native of Africa. 

The Skunk Cabbage is unique; there are no 
other species closely related to it. That is, the 
genus Sym plocarpus has but one species, S. foe- 
tidus. This species occurs in only two regions 
on the earth’s surface; one of these is in east- 
ern North America, and the other is in eastern 
Asia, in Japan and China. It is noteworthy that 
a number of other plants have precisely the 
same distribution. One of these is the Ameri- 
can Lotus; another is the Tulip Tree. In the 
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cases of these two, fossils are found throughout 
the Northern Hemisphere, even as far north as 
Greenland. We may conclude, then, that these, 
and also the Skunk Cabbage, once had a wide 
distribution in northern regions, and have since 
died out except in these two areas. This wide 
distribution was probably back in Cretaceous 
times, making these among the oldest of Flow- 
ering Plants. The humble Skunk Cabbage is 
therefore one of the aristocrats of our flora. 

The Sweet Flag (Acorus Calamus) occurs in 
North America and Europe, while related spe- 
cies are found in Japan and Cochinchina. 

All members of the Arum Family are, to a 
greater or less degree, impregnated with an 
acrid juice. It is because of this acridity that 
the Jack-in-the-Pulpit is sometimes called 
‘Memory Root’. (If you don’t see the point, 
taste one and see how long it takes you to for- 
get it!) In spite of this, many of them are used 
for food. The “poi” of Hawaii is made from 
the roots of the plant we sometimes see in 
cultivation under the name “Elephant Ear.” 
The American Indians used to eat the enlarged 
stem-bases of the Jack-in-the-Pulpit, first boil- 
ing them to destroy the acrid principle. This 
species is in some regions known as “Indian 
Turnip.” The rootstocks of Calla have been 
used in much the same way. The young leaves 
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of the Skunk Cabbage are said to make very 
good greens; they must be boiled in several 
waters to get rid of the unpleasant odor. And 
the candied rootstocks of the Sweet Flag are 
familiar to many people, and have even been 
used to flavor gin and beer! 

The Skunk Cabbage, earliest of our spring 
flowers, has a most interesting manner of 
growth. We all know that at first only the 
flowers emerge from the ground, enwrapped by 
the spathe, and that as the season progresses 
the enormous leaves unfold and grow. These 
leaves, throughout the summer, manufacture 
food and store it in the subterranean stem to be 
used in the production of next year’s flowers. 
The stem is vertical, and grows upward each 
year, and yet it never reaches the surface of 
the soil. This is because as the stem adds a 
section to its length, it produces many stout 
white roots; at first the roots are smooth, but 
they soon become crinkled, for they contract 
after growing, actually pulling the stem down- 
ward. Thus the stem penetrates deeper and 
deeper into the ground each year. Digging a 
whole Skunk Cabbage plant is an hour’s work, 
and not easy work either, unless lying flat on 
the damp ground and plunging one’s arm into 
ice-cold muck above the elbow can be called 
easy work. 









Symplocarous 
foetidus 
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Although we have so few of these species 
as compared to what there are in the Tropics, 
they can be found in every part of the state. 
These strange plants are worth bringing into 
the school-room, where it can easily be demon- 
strated that the flowers are not the conspicuous 


parts, but that here a whole clump of flowers 
(on the spadix) is much less showy than the 
single leaf that enwraps them. And those who 
dream of far-off lands and strange sights may 
see in these familiar plants forms remarkably 
similar to those of the tropical jungles. 
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O, NOT yet! These books were in actual use in one of the schools of a well-known city. 
N A visitor to the school happened to see them and offered to replace them with new books. 
That is how they were procured for use in this picture. Otherwise, they would have re- 
mained in use like many thousands of other books that have become filthy and torn with use. 
Some claim they are a menace to the children’s health. 
Here is a letter which recently appeared in a New York newspaper: 


“I should like to know what others think about the condition of some of the schoolbooks 
handed to our children in school and how they conform with the sanitary laws of the city. 

“I have seen books brought home which I didn’t care to touch with the tips of fingers. They 
were filthy, to put it mildly. One was dated 1906. 

“I realize that taxes are high enough and the board could not buy new books every year, but 
isn’t there some way of fumigating books? 

“My little girl contracted trench mouth at the beginning of this term and I firmly believe it was 
carried by dirty books. 

“One can never tell what illness existed in the home where the books were last. I wish the 
Board of Health would look into these conditions and suggest changes.” 

F. Brown 


The possible health menace is not all. A great — of the books in use today in the 
schools long ago reached a condition which repelled rather than attracted the pupils’ interest. It 
is not surprising that Doctor William J. Cooper, Commissioner of Education, months ago warned 
school authorities that too rigid economies were being made in the purchase of textbooks and 
that children would suffer from these economies. When the normal expenditure for textbooks 
was only 1.6¢ out of every dollar spent on the current expenses for schools each year, it seems 
unreasonable to decrease the textbook expenditures by 30% to 50% while other expenditures 
are curtailed not more than from 10% to 20%. This ratio holds in a vast number of places 
throughout the country today. School officials would do well to see that their curtailment in 
textbooks does not exceed the ratio of their curtailment in other expenditures. 
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Flow Far Guidance ? 


CONCERTED effort is being made by 
A teachers in the field of special indi- 

vidual help extended to our young peo- 
ple. Planning for the future seems to be stressed. 
That teachers in a school system may do this 
work advantageously, specific courses have been 
organized in some localities. However, aimless 
programs are still too general. Whether we 
classify such extension work, which I have in 
mind under the titles of Occupations, Try-outs, 
Vocational Guidance, or simply Guidance, is 
quite inconsequential. The ultimate aim in each 
case seems to lead to a better acquaintance with 
the thing for which the student may be spe- 
cially fitted and in which, quite naturally, he 
might be most happily occupied. 

The principles underlying effective Guidance 
are drawn from the experiences of those un- 
able to make satisfactory decisions. It follows 
that the desire for a personal interview, on the 
part of the student, with his teacher, is not al- 
ways prominent. And, working on the supposi- 
tion that advice and co-operation are wanted, 
when they are not, results in loss of time and a 
distinct loss in the appreciation of the thing 
offered. One’s success or failure in this high 
type of student service lies in the ability to 
sense the individual’s problem when it appears, 
and, also, in the tact displayed in attempting 
a reasonable adjustment. 

How can one tell when a student might wel- 
come a confidential interview? The reply to 
this calls for a careful study of the situations 
surrounding the case. Subject marks, established 
habits of conduct, types of associates, social in- 
terests, home conditions, temperaments devel- 
oped, mental excursions into the future, atti- 
tude towards books and school traditions,— 
these are some of the things one must have, in 
an unadulterated form, in order to qualify as a 
potential adviser. However, simply knowing 
much about an individual student, essential 
though it is as a prerequisite, becomes so much 
dormant matter, in either the printed or mimeo- 
gtaphed form, unless it be handled by a tactful 
guide. 

After all, what our young people need very 
much is something concrete, something to 
stimulate them in their aspirations. If these as- 
pirations appear to be sincere and worthy, the 
response from the teacher should be ready and 
to the point. For, it is a well known fact that 
a boy or a girl, very often, longs for some one 
who is in sympathy with his or her future plans. 
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C. G. Stangel 


Manitowoc 


At such a juncture the interview becomes tre- 
mendously significant in its influence upon the 
life-dreams of the individual. 


Making contacts with homes of students, 
early in the school year, stands high, in my 
estimation, in the problem of administering 
advice. Teachers, generally, are glad to share 
in this work; for through some contacts, they 
get first-hand information of conditions sur- 
rounding the members of their own advisory 
groups. Then, too, in order to make home vis- 
its not only tenable but profitable as well, the 
teacher should be thoroughly conversant with 
the practices and aims of her own school. At 
these home calls she must be ready to discuss 
the courses of study offered and the minimum 
requirements for promotion or graduation. If 
she is a secondary school teacher, she is ex- 
pected to know something about the value of 
electives, and so-called extra-curricular work. 


From what has been written thus far, the 
reader will infer that successful Guidance func- 
tions well when students are grouped into 
small sections under the direction of a teacher; 
that interest in Guidance must occasionally be 
stimulated by new approaches and shunted into 
related channels; that efforts must be made by 
the teacher to gain the student’s confidence as 
well as to retain a wholesome respect from 
parents, for the school’s aims. 


There is no time in the life of a young boy 
or a young girl when Guidance is more accept- 
able than it is right after the students sever 
their connection with the class room. The break 
from the more or less stereotyped program of 
the secondary school to the serious side that 
comes into prominence immediately thereafter, 
is apt to stagger many. Then it is when follow- 
up work should function; and who is better 
thus far gathered from this failure diagnosis 
prepared than school officials, and, of course, 
parents, to continue the work of guiding? 


Thus far, the principal of the school has not 
been mentioned. Without his direction and 
without a wholehearted participation from him, 
Guidance through teachers would become a mat- 
ter of minor consideration. Even with a spe: 
cially trained teacher in the system selected to 
assist others in administering this kind of work, 
Guidance would likewise break down, unless 
the principal’s interest be strong enough to en- 
list from his co-workers a reasonable amount of 
extra time and energy. 
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Blanche McCarthy 


Wisconsin NEA Director 


fair on a reduced fare railroad ticket! 
Where can you find a better depression 
bargain than that combination offers? 

The 71st meeting of the NEA will be held 
in Chicago from July 1 to 7, and indications 
point to a record attendance. President Rosier 
is keying his program to the necessity for a 
nation wide defense of our schools, and has 
enlisted the services of nationally prominent 
leaders in American life. The convention theme 
is “The Evaluation of American Education’ 
and will be interpreted by laymen, among 
whom will be Governor Paul McNutt of In- 
diana, Louis Johnson, national Commander of 
the American Legion, and Clarence Martin, 
president of the American Bar Association. 
Educational leaders who will be a part of the 
program are President Glenn Frank of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, President Robert Hutch- 
ins of the University of Chicago, Florence Hale, 
editor of Grade Teacher, Charles Judd of the 
University of Chicago, Paul Stetson, president 
of the Department of Superintendence, and 
Francis Blair, state superintendent of public in- 
struction, Illinois. 

Whether you attend the general meetings in 
the morning, visit the Representative Assembly 
which convenes each day from Tuesday through 
Friday, hear the section programs in the after- 
noon, or go to the general sessions in the even- 
ing, you will find a powerful array of talent 
about whom you frequently hear but whom you 
seldom have an opportunity to hear. There will 
be state breakfasts and group luncheons that 
will interest you and dinners you will long re- 
member. The Wisconsin breakfast is being 
planned for Monday morning. The Classroom 
Teachers banquet, on Thursday this year, is the 
most festive affair in connection with the sum- 
mer meeting; and the Life Membership dinner, 
which will be on Monday, is always an inspira- 
tion to the hundreds who attend. 

All meetings with the exception of the even- 
ing sessions, will be held in the spacious Stev- 
ens Hotel which is conveniently located down 


A NATIONAL convention and a world’s 
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town. State association headquarters will be 
there also, and the WTA has reserved its quar- 
ters on the Sth floor where it will be glad to 
act as a clearing house for its members and 
guests. 

Within sight of the Stevens Hotel are the 
buildings of the Century of Progress Exposi- 
tion. Here you will see a great educational 
spectacle with exhibits from all over the world. 
It will be a record of man’s achievement during 
the last century in industry, art, education, and 
every other field of human endeavor. An actual 
demonstration of the progress which civiliza- 
tion has made in a hundred years ought to help 
dispel some of the gloom and the pessimism 
which have taken possession of many of our 
people. 

There are three good reasons why thousands 
of our Wisconsin teachers ought to plan to go 
to the Chicago meeting. 1. It will enlarge our 
professional outlook. We work around in our 
own little corners so much that we tend to de- 
velop ingrown attitudes and dispositions. Dis- 
cussing common problems with teachers from 
other sections of the country gives us a differ- 
ent approach to our own situation. 2. It will 
help the morale of the teaching body. An en- 
thusiastic audience will send a note of hope and 
encouragement back to every community that is 
represented. It will strengthen the hand of the 
NEA in the program it is carrying on. Because 
of educational conditions in the country, this 
will be one of the most important conventions 
in the history of the Association. 3. The near- 
ness of the meeting makes the expense of at- 
tending very moderate. It is being held on our 
very doorstep, but we have none of the respon- 
sibilities connected with being host to the con- 
vention. Neighboring states must furnish a 
large percentage of the attendance, and Wis- 
consin has a definite obligation here. 

The WTA is holding a bloc of rooms at the 
Congress and Auditorium hotels for Wiscon- 
sin guests. If you desire to stay at either place, 
send your reservation as soon as possible to the 
Madison office. 
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It Pays to Advertise . . Even Education! 


RECENTLY an interesting news note appeared 

in the Ft. Atkinson Union, concerning the 
early pre-Civil-War history of Fort Atkinson 
High school. 

“Seventy-three years ago the fees for instruc- 
tion in the Fort Atkinson high school ranged 
from $4 to $8, and the tuition price had to be 
paid, or satisfactorily arranged in advance of 
the opening of the term. In those early days, 
students who came to Ft. Atkinson to attend 
high school were able to obtain board, with fur- 
nished rooms, at prices varying from $1.75 to 
$2.25 per week. The school building at that 
time had a well furnished session room that 
accommodated 100 students. J. K. Purdy was 
the proprietor and principal of the school, and 
teachers were hired by him. 

Below is an exact copy of an ad that ap- 
peared in the Standard Print, the town’s only 
newspaper, under date of Nov. 30, 1859: 


FORT ATKINSON HIGH SCHOOL 
A Normal, Classical and Scientific 
Institution 


The Winter Term will commence on Mon- 
day, December 12th, in the New School Build- 
ing, south side of the River. 





Wen 
The Rod 


Was The 
Rule » » 


Teachers 
ies a ps Se sys Principal 
Miss Dora Turner__Assistant and Teacher of 
Music 
Bs ICNOW ssc es acaueton Teacher of German 
Tuition 
Common English Branches____-_-_-_- $4.00 
PRG ple cree Sete cre we roe $8.00 
Higher Studies, from_____-_~ $5.00 to $6.00 
se or fostimiment ooo oe $2.00 


Tuition must be paid, or satisfactorily ar- 
ranged, in advance. 

Board, with furnished rooms, can be ob- 
tained in private houses at prices varying from 
$1.75 to $2.25 per week; or rooms can 
procured for such as wish to board them- 
selves. 

The School now has for its use a large and 
well furnished session-room, that will accom- 
modate one hundred students. 

No pains will be spared to secure competent 
Teachers, and provide every advantage for 
thorough instruction; and judging from the 
past success of the School, we think it may 
be safely recommended for the liberal patron- 
age of the public. 

Miss Turner is an experienced Teacher of 
Music, and has a new first class Piano for 
practice. 

Fort Atkinson is one of the healthiest and 
most pleasantly located villages in the State, 
and easy of access by the Chicago & N. W. 
Railroad. 

—J. K. Purdy, Proprietor. si 


Fort Atkinson, Nov. 30, 1859. 

It can never be said that the | geen of edu- 

cation in Fort Atkinson lacked initiative, and 

when everything is said and done the advertis- 
ing stunt was a mighty good idea. 
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Swaddling Clothes Days of the W. J. of E. 


\\/HILE browsing through some ancient copies 
of the Janesville Gazette last month, O. L. 
Robinson, vice principal of Janesville Junior 
and Senior High schools, came upon the fol- 
lowing item, which he kindly sent us: 
DAILY MORNING GAZETTE 
Friday Morning, July 2, 1858 
(Editorial Column) 


“THE WISCONSIN JOURNAL OF EDUCATION com- 
mences a new volume with this month. Of late it 
appears to be conducted with considerable energy and 


ability. There is a growing interest in education in this 
state, and when the public fully appreciates its im- 
portance and necessity, better methods and more 
thorough instruction will be demanded. Let teachers 
prepare themselves and become better posted in their 
noble profession by taking the Educational Journal, 
or some other periodical devoted to their interests. 
The JOURNAL is printed at Madison, by Atwood and 
Rublee, and A. J. Craig, of Palmyra, is the resident 
editor.” 


“Them was the days” when editors cast bou- 
quets without strings attached or brick bats 
concealed therein! 





The Objectives 
of Commercial Subjects 
Are Changing > » 


NROLLMENTS in our secondary schools 
5 have been increasing by leaps and bounds 
so that a high school education has be- 
come the standard minimum. The junior col- 
lege has replaced the position formerly held by 
the high school in the matter of mass education. 
These conditions have had a marked influ- 
ence upon the objectives of high school train- 
ing. The trend appears to be to make high 
school training, general training. This change 
in objectives is having a marked influence on 
the objectives and content of the so-called 
“commercial subjects’. In progressive high 
schools, commercial subjects are being general- 
ized and socialized. 

Not so long ago, we heard and read a great 
deal concerning “drop-outs” in high schools. 
Studies were made of the junior occupations 
into which these “drop-outs” went. A course 
known as “junior business training” was or- 
ganized and inserted into the high school cur- 
triculum. Recently the attitude toward ‘“drop- 
outs” has been completely changed. In the first 
place, the age minimum for compulsory educa- 
tion has been stepped up. In the second place, 
widespread unemployment has practically elim- 
inated employment for these “drop-outs”. 


* March issue of Commercial Education. 
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Paul A. Carlson 


Whitewater State Teachers College 


These jobs are now restricted to bread-winners 
and heads of families. Junior business training 
has changed in objectives and content to “gen- 
eral business information’’ socially useful to all 
individuals. 

In progressive schools, bookkeeping is no 
longer taught with a strictly vocational objec- 
tive. The subject matter is being socialized so 
as to provide for the following training: the 
budgeting of funds, personal bookkeeping for 
the individual, household accounting, church, 
lodge, and club accounting, analyses of invest- 
ments, and the preparation of personal income 
tax reports. Eventually bookkeeping may be- 
come one of the required high school subjects. 

Shorthand is being generalized and socialized 
so as to take care of the needs of personal 
note-taking and for a more thorough under- 
standing of the English language. 

Typewriting is increasing in popularity to 
the point where it seems that almost everybody 
is learning to operate a typewriter. Courses 
known as “personal typewriting’ are being 
added to the high school curriculum. Some col- 
lege educators are experimenting with teaching 
of typewriting in the lower grades and are ad- 
vocating that typewriting will quite generally 
replace the use of the pencil and the pen. 
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Bills Introduced 
In the Senate 


356-S. Senator Rush 

Units paying non-resident high school tuition shall 
be reimbursed one third of the cost by the state, but 
not exceeding $30 per pupil. 





364-S. Senator Griswold 

Appropriates $1380.59 to Black River Falls school 
district. High school training aid had been withheld 
for failure to file report with state superintendent. 


367-S. Senator Loomis 

Appropriates $1,000,000 from general fund for 
high school aid. Ten dollars per pupil in average 
daily attendance is allotted to free high schools and 
$200 per teacher to union and consolidated high 
schools. Additional aid is granted to districts having 
a lesser valuation than $300,000 per teacher. Amount 
of state aid is to be deducted from base cost before 
computing tuition charge. 


370-S. Committee on Education and Public 
Welfare 
Beginning school year 1934-35 no teacher shall 
be employed as teacher in public schools unless he 
shall have completed the specified number of years 
beyond the eighth grade. 
1. One-room schools, six years. 
2. Graded schools, seven years. 
3, Junior or senior high schools, eight years. 
Provisions shall not affect those licensed in 1933-34. 
County superintendents may not certificate teachers 
having less than six years beyond eighth grade. 


379-S. Senators Fons and Shenners 

Provides for a nine-member school board for Mil- 
waukee, each to represent a district composed of cer- 
tain wards of the city for a four-year term. 


383-S. Senator Clifford 

Appropriates state beer tax receipts of April, May 
and June, 1934, for the same purpose as specified in 
Chapter 59, Laws of 1933 and provides that sums 
remaining on July 1 of 1933 and 1934 shall not 
lapse but remain available until June 30, 1935. This 
refers to Assembly Bill 755, now Chapter 59, Laws 
of 1933. 


Bills Introduced 
In the Assembly 


755-A. Committee on Labor 

Enacted into law, Chapter 59. 

Levies beer tax, the proceeds of which, prior to 
July 1, 1933, are appropriated to the Emergency 
Board to be allotted to districts and cities which are 
in such financial distress that they cannot complete 
the present school year without assistance from the 
state. Said Emergency Board is made up of the Gov- 
ernor, Senator Mueller and Assemblyman Hamata. 
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757-A. Committee on Insurance and Banking 

Revises sections of the public deposits law. Affects 
all public depositories and school districts. Purpose 
of the measure is to strengthen present law. 


770-A. Committee on Taxation 
Relates to exemption from taxation of the grounds 
of colleges and universities. 


789-A. Mr. Conway 

Bill has been amended, re-establishing the right of 
petition of parents instead of taxpayers as it was in 
the original bill. Board or district meeting may con- 
tinue or discontinue. Kindergartens now in existence. 
Reported for indefinite postponement by the com- 
mittee. 


804-A. Committee on Labor 
No salary paid by the state shall be higher than 
that allowed the governor. 


825-A. Messrs. Perry and Fox 

Instruction and discipline in military tactics is re- 
quired of every able-bodied male student of the Uni- 
versity during his first two years. 


838-A. Mrs. Kryszak 
Relates to receiving bids by school board of 
Milwaukee. 


846-A. Mr. Fitzsimons 

Abolishes present board of university regents. Pro- 
vides for a new board composed of one member 
from each congressional district and two from the 
state at large. The state superintendent and chairman 
of finance committee of each house shall be members 
but have the right to vote only in case of a tie. 
First twelve appointed by the governor. No salary in 
excess of $7500 shall be paid any University staff 
member, 


848-A. Mr. Novotny 

Creates a State Board of Education to replace Nor- 
mal School and University Regents, Trustees of 
Stout Institute and Wisconsin Mining School Board. 
Removes county normal schools, schools of agriculture 
and domestic economy, and high school training de- 
partments from the supervision of the state superin- 
tendent and places them under the state board of 
education. The state board is to be composed of one 
member from each congressional district and two 
members at large, all to be appointed by the gov- 
ernor. The State Superintendent, at present an ex of- 
ficio member of all educational boards, is not a 
member of the proposed state board. 


857-A. Mr. Fitzsimons 
Relates to powers of normal school regents to es- 
tablish salary schedules. 


877-A. Mr. Harper 

Changes apportionment of common school aid. 
Two hundred dollars for each teacher, valuation back 
of each teacher reduced to $150,000, local rate re- 
duced to three mills and equalization payment reduced 
to $250, constitute the revisions. 
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884-A. Mr. Kellman 

Amends section 61.34 subs. 36 by providing that 
village boards may levy and provide for the assess- 
ment and collection of a tax, or to borrow money in 
any year, not exceeding one-twentieth of the assessed 
valuation for the maintenance of private schools. 


903-A. Mr. Harper 

Provides for high school aid apportioned as fol- 
lows: To all four-year high school districts $500 for 
each such school maintained. Thirty-five dollars for 
each pupil in average daily attendance, but this 
amount is to be deducted from non-resident tuition 
bills paid by towns or villages. Each district closing 
its high school and transporting pupils to another 
shall receive 75% of cost of transportation and tui- 
tion, not to exceed $1800. 


About 120 bills affecting education have been in- 
troduced. None of importance, other than the Budget 
Bill, have been passed. The following bills have been 
indefinitely postponed or withdrawn: Senate 108, 
273. Assembly 49, 69, 97, 151, 157, 178, 215, 240, 
257, 272, 283, 293, 308, 355, 462, 474, 508, 541, 
549, 552, 580, 587, 596, 599, 600, 643, 647, 754, 
789. 


The bill making continuance of kindergartens op- 
tional has been withdrawn by the author. 


Senator Cashman’s measure (69-S) for extending 
high school courses to district schools passed the Sen- 
ate and is recommended for passage by the Assembly 
committee. 


933 Legislature ® 


The proposal to prevent boards from paying teach- 
ers’ salaries during time spent at institutes and con- 
ventions was indefinitely postponed in the Senate. 


Several hearings have been held on retirement bills. 
570-A, by Mr. Donley, was referred back to the 
committee following the introduction of amendments. 
At the rehearing Assemblyman Donley and Perry 
argued for the measure. Senator Hunt and Assembly- 
man Fitzsimons and Weinberg supported representa- 
tives of many teacher groups in opposition to it. 
One legislator reminded the committee that the pres- 
ent administration had pledged itself against any 
legislation detrimental to the retirement system. The 
Franzkowiak bill, 671-A, has a substitute which pro- 
vides for abolishing state depesits and using the 
surtax receipts for dependent children and maternity 
aid. Mr. Perry's bill, 490-A, reducing Milwaukee re- 
tirement payments was postponed, a motion for re- 
consideration followed and it was then placed upon 
the table. No teachers appeared in favor of the bills, 
as evidence that they oppose any change in the pres- 
ent law, 


The minimum salary bill (23-S) is in the com- 
mittee on joint finance. Passed the Senate and or- 
dered to a third reading in the Assembly. 


The status of county normal schools and supervis- 
ing teachers is controlled by the Budget Bill which 
had not been signed by the Governor when this in- 
formation was compiled. 


Bill 103-A by Mr. Conway, relating to married 
women in public service has been indefinitely post- 
poned in the Assembly. 





A Very Poor Showing 


anode citizens of this country, who have been 
watching with concern the havoc being wrought 
in the domain of education by the depression, will 
find food for thought—and, let us hope, excuse for 
action—in the report just issued by the Federal Office 
of Education at Washington. 

Dr. James F. Abel, chief of the foreign school 
systems division, has been investigating the effects of 
the depression upon the educational systems in some 
forty countries. His study embraces Canada, Mexico, 
all of South America, France, England, Italy, Central 
Europe and the Balkan States. 

He finds that the cuts made in educational budgets 
and services are far more severe in the United States 
than in any other Nation studied. In numbers of 
schools functioning, teaching staffs, size of classes, 
attendance on all levels of instruction, erection of new 
buildings and reconditioning of old plant, the United 
States stands, by the record, at the very bottom of 
the list. Canada has maintained school expansion, 
though at a slower pace. Mexico has wisely decided 
that economizing on brains of the oncoming genera- 
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tion is dangerous policy and must be held to a 
minimum. The distraught state of South America has 
slowed up, but has not by any means crippled edu- 
cational programs. In Italy educational expansion is 
being pushed. In the Irish Free State the schools 
have been untouched and a ten-year-old plan for edu- 
cational reform is nearing completion. Baltic States 
are putting up a strenuous fight to maintain educa- 
tional progress as near the pre-depression level as 
possible. Education in England has been maintained 
well in comparison with other social services. France 
is actually holding school appropriations at the level 
of the past five years. 

Here is a story for America to ponder. When 
prosperity was present our educational practices were 
lavish. No sooner did prosperity grow dim than we 
turned right about face and went, unhappily, to the 
extreme. Is it not a disgrace that the Province of 
Ontario should be able proudly to report that not a 
single school has been closed, while in more than 
a dozen American States whole school districts have 
been shut up?—Boston Globe. 
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Calendar of Events 


May 15—Summer Round-Up of the Children 
officially opens. Promoted by local units 
of the state and National Congress of 
Parents and Teachers. 


May 21-26—National Congress of Parents 
and Teachers, annual convention in Se- 
attle, Washington. 


In Union There Is Strength 


You Ask: 


Why should we pay state and National dues 
when our local needs ate so great? 


We Answer 


1. Wise Guidance. A Congress unites par- 
ents, teachers, and other citizens in each school 
community in the interests of children. Parent- 
teacher associations guided by Congress princi- 
ples avoid many pit-falls in developing home 
and school cooperation. Guiding principles are 
found in the National Handbook. 

2. Influence. Nearly one and a half million 
members carry weight in state and national ac- 
tion and with national legislators. Local needs 
are closely related to state and national legisla- 
tion. Parents and teachers work together not 
alone for local but for state and national pro- 
tection of children. The annual record of the 
activities of the National Congress is found in 
the Proceedings. 

3. A Wider Vision. Each individual mem- 
ber has an opportunity to have his share in a 
nationwide movement. Congress units develop 
wider vision through contacts with other locals 
at council meetings, through district and state 
meetings, and through parent-teacher radio 
broadcasts. Participation in the National Organ- 
ization through the National Convention and 
through the Congress wrapange cannot fail 
to bring to each member a realization of the 
far-reaching influence on the parent-teacher 
movement, in which he has a part. 

4. Material Benefits. Each Congress unit re- 
ceives free the Congress working tools, Hand- 
book, Activities, Projects and Program Mak- 
ing; leaflets necessary for carrying on the year’s 
program; and a symbol of each individual 
member’s part in the movement, the All inclu- 
sive Membership card. Congress units also have 
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the privilege of purchasing additional material 
at reduced prices through special offers and 
quantity prices. 

(National Bulletin) 


W orld Federation Meeting 


THE World Federation of Education Associa- 

tions will hold its Fifth Biennial meeting in 
Dublin, Ireland, from July 29 to August 4. 
Organized ten years ago, the World Federation 
now has federated 195 organizations, in all 
parts of the world, which will participate in 
this meeting. 

Mrs. Hugh Bradford, National President, 
has been appointed to represent the National 
Congress of Parents and Teachers at this 
meeting. 

ee 


National Music Week_____________ May 7-13 


New Publications of Interest 


(1D) ARENT Education Courses and Outlines’, 

a circular based on Parent Education, 
Third Yearbook, edited by Dr. Ada Hart Ar- 
litt, is just off the press. This outline will pro- 
vide guidance for systematic study of the year- 
book, which has been used as a source of in- 
formation by many parent study groups and 
individuals. 

“Support of Education in the Present Crisis 
by Parent-Teacher Associations” is the title of 
a mimeographed statement which was prepared 
in the National Office as a summary of infor- 
mation sent in by state presidents or found in 
state bulletins. This publication was distrib- 
uted at the Department of Superintendent meet- 
ing at Minneapolis in February. 


Among the Magazines 


Physical Education Magazine, March, 1933. 

Health projects of the National Congress of 
Parents and Teachers are described in an article 
by W. Elwood Baker, General Secretary. 


Journal of the National Education Association, 
March, 1933. 
“The Faculty and the Parent-Teacher Move- 
ment’’ urges closer cooperation of parents and 
teachers. 
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Journal of Home Economics, Match, 1933. 

“Teaching Family Relations”, by Newell W. 
Edson, National Congress Chairman of Social 
Hygiene, makes a plea in behalf of youth for 
the teaching of family relationship. 


Are music, art, drama, recreation and other 
so-called “fads and frills” less important in 
educating a child than are reading, writing, 
and arithmetic? This question will be given 
serious thought when the theme, “The Child 
and His Community,” is developed at the 37th 
annual convention of the National Congress of 
Parents and Teachers, in Seattle, May 21-26. 


Correspondence Courses 
MORE people are studying National Con- 


gress correspondence courses in parent- 
teacher work this year than at any time since 
their introduction. This situation is rather sur- 
prising at a time when retrenchment has been 
necessary in many lines of endeavor. But there 
is a reason for this increase; many study groups 
are using the correspondence course as a basis 
for their study, according to registration rec- 
ords. The groups vary in size from 5 to 50 
members, 


Information concerning National Congress 
correspondence courses may be secured from 
the National Office or from the state president 
or chairman of courses of each state branch. 


Out-of-State Notes 


Use of school buildings as recreational centers for 
the unemployed, after school hours and in the even- 
ing, is being promoted by the Louisiana Congress. 
P. T. A.’s are furnishing volunteer leadership for 
programs of music, games, handicraft, reading, etc. 
Are other states promoting similar projects? 


The Bougainvillea School of Dade County, Flor- 
ida, in connection with a county home for dependent 
and delinquent children, has a unique “‘parent- 
teacher” organization. As the children in the school 
have only such foster parents as the county provides, 
the superintendent, matrons, and teachers have or- 
ganized a Congress unit. The Dade County Council 
was requested to assist in organizing the unit. 


A study of unemployment evils affecting children 
and young people, and the best action to take to mini- 
mize the ill effects, is a new project recently under- 
taken by the New Jersey Congress. Community re- 
sponsibilities and preventive and protective measures 
for the transient boy are being worked out. 
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Association Activities 


I. During the month of March the state of- 
fice has sent out 13,590 releases and letters 
in addition to 162 pieces of correspondence. 


1. The state president has answered calls to 
Waukesha, Madison, Port Washington and 
Racine during the month of March. 

. Two new associations, Hi-Mount Blvd., 
and West Milwaukee have come into mem- 
bership this month. 

3. Emanuel L, Philipp of Milwaukee made a 
full report on all Fourth and Fifth Dis- 
trict radio broadcasts. 

4, Rhinelander, Wausau County Normal, Osh- 
kosh and Racine are preparing to bring one 
or more groups into membership this 
month. 

5. The field secretary has contacted 29 teach- 

ers, parent-teacher and teacher groups dur- 

ing the past month. 

Many of these groups contacted by the field 

secretary have organized new study groups, 

based on “Guiding Wisconsin's Growing 

Generations”. 

7. Rhinelander and Waukesha are systematic- 
ally studying radio programs for the pur- 
pose of improving programs for children 
(other groups have expressed interest in 
this same project.) 


nN 
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II. Why, when and how do local units gain 
personal service from the state office? 


1. When such groups request contact for the 
purpose of: 


a. Aiding and informing groups who 
wish to become affiliated with state 
and national. 

b. Helping to perfect the machinery of 
already affiliated groups by setting up 
the necessary committees and inter- 
preting state and national policies and 
projects. 

c. Planning programs for the coming 
year. 

d. Aiding in the organization and fur- 
thering the progress of study groups 
in child development, “Know Your 
School’, and civic problems of groups 
already in membership. 

e. Stimulating local interest and enthusi- 
asm by learning of the projects, ac- 
tivities and methods of procedure in 
use by other state groups. 


It is extremely urgent that local units con- 
tinue an earnest and careful study of pro- 
posed educational legislation. There is no 
substitute for intelligent interest in present 
problems and no satisfactory or just solution 
can be developed unless there is a sustained 
and active study of the proposed adjustment 
measures. 
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News From The State Department » » » 


Indian Affairs in Wisconsin 


THE Department acknowledges a pleasant call 

from Supervisor Samuel Thompson and At- 
torney Higgins of the Washington Indian Of- 
fice, accompanied by Superintendent Morrison 
of the Tomah Indian School, on Monday, 
May 1. They reviewed the work of Mr. Peyton 
Carter, a federal employee who has been mak- 
ing a survey of Indian population and general 
conditions during the past winter prior to his 
recent call to South Dakota. 

Mr. Carter has completed a considerably body 
of information relative to Indian affairs and 
has prepared a map which shows the location 
of all the schools and many pertinent facts rela- 
tive to tuition and school conditions, further 
educational needs, population by counties, and 
the location of isolated and backward groups 
of Indians needing special attention as to health 
and food conditions, etc. 

Superintendent Morrison of Tomah reports 
that his institution has recently established a 
manual training shop 40’ x 90’ with all mod- 
ern machinery so that the boys have an oppor- 
tunity to learn blacksmithing, acetylene weld- 
ing, mechanical drawing, practical —_— work, 
and painting. The domestic science department 
now has six kitchen units electrically equipped. 
The girls have an opportunity to learn cooking, 
housekeeping, sewing, and pattern-making. The 
girls gave a practical application of their cul- 
inary skill on Monday evening, May 8, at a 
banquet held at the school where President 
Glenn Frank and State Superintendent John 
Callahan were the speakers. There are twenty- 
two boys’ and girls’ clubs organized in the 
school. A new hospital has been completed but 
is not yet fully equipped from the standpoint 
of nurses, who are selected from the United 
States Civil Service lists. 

Superintendent L. E. Baumgarten of Lac du 
Flambeau reports that all is well among the 
Indians in his jurisdiction which includes the 
Bad River Reservation, Lac du Flambeau Res- 
ervation, Red Cliff near Bayfield, Potawatomi 
group in Forest County, and small groups of 
Indians near Baraga and L’Anse, Michigan. 
Mr. Baumgarten contends that the Indians fared 
better this year than did the average poor white 
man. Up to March 24, his office expended for 
relief the sum of $11,407.84. Relief items in- 
cluded medical aid of $685.20 and other items 
such as Red Cross flour, army clothing, includ- 
ing shoes, underwear, overcoats, Mackinaws, 
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socks, gloves, and mittens. Rations were issued 
to sixty old and indigent Indians. One hundred 
and thirty school children were clothed and 
given a full noon meal. Relief expenditures on 
the Bad River Reservation amounted to 
$1,158.81, and in Bayfield County the sum of 
$4,237.34 was expended for relief. In Forest 
and Langlade counties there was expended up 
to January 30, the sum of $771.96. 

It appears from the foregoing that the In- 
dians are faring very well in these times. The 
fact that they have been taken care of in a 
good manner reflects itself in an unusual con- 
dition of good health among them at the pres- 
ent time. 

ee 


Department Conferences 


THE staff members of the a of Pub- 

lic Instruction have enjoyed a series of con- 
ferences during the past year held on the first 
Monday of each month. The programs for the 
past season have been under the general super- 
vision of Supervisor J. F. Waddell, and it has 
been his aim to have each member of the de- 
partment appear at least once on the program 
during the year. 

At the conference on Monday, May 1, Miss 
Bradbury reviewed the Yearbook on Geog- 
raphy and incidentally gave us many valuable 
suggestions on the teaching of this important 
subject. 

Supervisor George Landgraf gave us a prac- 
tical and thought-provoking talk on the func- 
tions and possibilities of democracy. Mr. Land- 
gtaf has just completed his supervision of 241 
state graded schools in the eastern part of the 
state and is going to spend his summer vacation 
in Europe. We have cautioned him to take co- 
pious notes of his travels so that he can regale 
us with a travel-logue upon his return. 

The Monday program was completed with a 
legislative educational review prepared by Su- 
pervisor George H. Drewry, a synopsis of 
which appears in an adjoining column. 

The final conference for the year will be 
held on June 5. 

e.°¢ 


Legal Note 


A MAYOR cannot legally hold a position on 

a school board or on a board of education 
except in a city operating under the commission 
form of government. 
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Incompatibility 


THIS office has accumulated a rather formi- 

dable list of offices that have been construed 
as incompatible at one time or another either by 
court decisions or Attorney General’s opinions. 
Among such as are declared incompatible owing 
to a possible conflict in duties are mentioned 
town chairman or supervisor and school clerk 
or any other school officer. 

Has your community always lived up to that 
requirement ? 


Budget Bill 


BUDGET Bill 64 S at this writing is before 

Governor Schmedeman for his considera- 
tion. It provides $4,375,000 state aid to dis- 
tricts in accordance with Section 40.87. This is 
a reduction of 28%. The amount for districts 
maintaining state graded schools is reduced 
from $200,000 to $125,000, for county normal 
schools from $325,000 to $200,000 but limits 
each school to $6,500, county agricultural 
schools are limited to $16,000 or $4,000 for 
each school, and the amount for teacher training 
courses in high schools is reduced from $25,000 
to $17,000. 

The bill provides only one supervising 
teacher for each county with more than sixty 
teachers. This eliminates Pepin and Florence 
counties and requires the state superintendent 
to adopt and promulgate a program which shall 
provide a salary range from $1100 to $1500, 
varying with the length of service and pro- 
fessional training. 

Chapter 59 provides a fund to be admin- 
istered by the Emergency Board to aid school 
districts in financial distress. This fund is cre- 
ated by a one dollar tax on each barrel of beer 
brewed and sold in Wisconsin from April 4 to 
July 1, 1933. 


Teachers Minimum Salary Law 


THE Department is in receipt of a large num- 

ber of inquiries as to the status of the teach- 
ers’ minimum salary. The discussion in the leg- 
islature has ranged all the way from abolish- 
ment of the law to establishing a figure of 
$50.00 to $65.00. We think it is safe to an- 
nounce, however, at this writing that the law 
will eventually settle at $65.00 per month. 
This is a two-year provision and the former 
standard of $75.00 per month will automatic- 
ally apply again at the end of two years unless 
there is further legislation. 
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An inquiry frequently arises as to what the 
penalty is for a school district which fails to 
comply with the provision of this law in the 
employment of a teacher. The penalty is the 
loss of state aid as provided in Section 20.245 
(5) (b), and incidentally it also means the 
loss of the county aid inasmuch as the county 
aid is based upon the amount of state aid ap- 
portioned for the previous year, and in the 
absence of any apportionment from the state 
there would be no basis for a county apportion- 
ment for that particular district. 

The question has arisen as to whether or not 
a teacher violates the law when she agrees to 
teach for a salary below the minimum. The 
penalty in this instance appears to be directed 
to the school district instead of to the teacher. 
Nevertheless, in doing so a teacher becomes a 
party to an illegal contract and at the same time 
is likely to lose standing with her fellow teach- 
ers in violating a law created for the protec- 
tion of the teaching profession in general. 

It is not probably that she should lose her 
certificate on this ground as there is no moral 
turpitude involved as that term is generally un- 
derstood, but there is a likelihood that she 
might encounter difficulty in obtaining a re- 
newal of her certificate. 


School Board Conventions 


HE school board convention season is here 

again and Mr. G. S. Dick of this depart- 
ment is in peri sg with a number of 
county superintendents who desire to hold their 
school board conventions during May and June, 
thus bringing them in ahead of the annual 
school meeting which will be held this year on 
July 10. A substantial number of dates have 
been arranged for these meetings for May and 
June. 

ee 


Erosion 


“Hordes of gullies now remind us 

We should build our lands to stay, 

And, departing, leave behind us 

Fields that have not washed away; 

When our boys assume the mortgage 

On the land that’s had our toil, 

They'll not have to ask the question, 

‘Here’s the farm, but where’s the soil?” 
—Author Unknown 


This writer refers to soil erosion, which is the 
loosening and removal of soil from its previous 
resting place by the action of water. 

From introduction to article on Soil Erosion 
Control, 1933 Wisconsin Arbor Day Annual. 
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ond Supt. 
Institute July 17-21 » 


OR the second consecutive year the Wisconsin 
city and county superintendents, supervising 
principals, elementary and secondary school 
principals, supervisors, directors of research, di- 
rectors of guidance, and all others interested in 
the administration of public schools will meet 
in conference at the University on July 17-21. 
This institute is under the direction of the 
members of the School of Education faculty, 
with Prof. John Guy Fowlkes as chairman, and 
is offered for those who are unable to attend 
the regular session and as a supplement to the 
regular work of the summer session. It is in 
no sense a substitute for credit courses given 
during the summer. 

Informal conferences for city superintend- 
ents, county superintendents, and high-school 
principals will be arranged for the morning 
hours, if desired. Those in attendance are also 
invited to visit classes. 

The programs will consist of a series of 
round-table conferences. Students registered in 
the regular summer session are cordially invited 
to the round-table discussions. Will those who 
attend the Institute please bring any material 
which they have developed in connection with 
any of the topics listed, i. e., instructional units, 
school budgets, etc.? 

There is no fee for _ of Wisconsin 
schools ; for officials of schools outside of Wis- 
consin there will be a fee of $10.00. Arrange- 
ments have been made for living quarters for 
both men and their wives in the dormitories 
along the lake at an approximate cost of $10 a 
person for the week, including board and room. 


Monday, July 17, 1:45-3:15 
1. Guidance services during depression periods. 
A. H. Edgerton. 
2. The objective determination of educational ob- 
jectives. A. S. Barr and others. 
3. A bibliography for teachers in service. Curtis 
Merriman. 


Monday, July 17, 3:20-4:50 
Where Wisconsin graduates go and what they 
do. John Bergstresser. 
2. The administrator's philosophy of English. R. C. 
Pooley. 
3. The contribution of music in the education of 
school children. E. B. Gordon. 


Tuesday, July 18, 1:30-2:55 
1. The relation of depression periods to public 
school programs. C. J. Anderson. 
2. The contribution of fine arts in the education of 
school children. W. H. Varnum. 
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3. Recent developments in the psychology of learn- 
ing as they affect educational methods. C. E. 
Ragsdale. 


Tuesday, July 18, 3:00-4:30 
1. Budgetary trends during 1930-32. R. B. Thiel. 
2. The contribution of physical education in the 
education of school children. Guy S$. Lowman, 
Blanche M. Trilling, and Robert Nohr, Jr. 
3. The secondary school survey. Foster Randle. 


aig og: July 19, 1:30-2:55 
. The relation of the school district to other gov- 
ernmental units. Walter R. Sharp. 
2. Recent developments in technique rat study. F. L. 
lapp. 
3. Modern studies in child development. Kai 
Jensen. 


Wednesday, July 19, 3:00-4:30 

1. Public school tuition in Wisconsin. 
Skewes. 

2. Evaluating the objectives of a given subject. 
T. L. Torgerson. 

3. The contribution of home economics and in- 
dustrial arts in the education of school children. 
Abby L. Marlatt and Roy A. Hinderman. 


ng July 20, 1:30-2:55 
. The advisory system for freshman men at Wis- 
consin. Harry Glicksman. 
2. A comparison of school and general city re- 
ceipts. John Guy Fowlkes. 
3. The responsibility of the school in the light of 
social changes. J. H. Kolb. 


Thursday, July 20, 3:00-4:30 
1. A comparison of the ability of high-school soph- 
omores and seniors in Wisconsin. Frank O. Holt. 
2. The use of the radio in education. Leo P. 
Schleck and Harold B. McCarty. 


Friday, July 21, 10:30-12 
1. Recent social trends (A report to President 
Hoover). Kimball Young. 
2. The social studies report. M. H. Willing. 


George 


Friday, July 21, Afternoon 
Golf Tournament—Nakoma Country Club. 2:00. 
Dinner, 7-9. Speaker, Scott H. Goodnight. 
Dancing and Cards, 9-12. 


During the morning those in attendance are 
invited to visit classes of their own choice. The 
round tables will be held from 1:30 to 3:40, 
thus allowing time for recreational activities 
during the remainder of the afternoon. Stu- 
dents registered in the regular summer session 
are cordially invited to the round-table dis- 
cussions. 

For information, write to one of the follow- 
ing: Professor A. S. Barr, Professor F. L. Clapp, 
Professor J. G. Fowlkes, Chairman Institute 
Committee, Bascom Hall, Madison, Wisconsin. 
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Breaking It Gently 
Son: ‘Father, do you remember the story you told 
me about how you were expelled from college?” 
Dad: “Yes.” 
Son: “Well, isn’t it funny how history repeats 
itself 2” 


Dentist: “Do you use tooth paste?” 
Freshman: “No, sir; my teeth aren't loose.” 


A Little Bird 
Diner: ‘Waiter, this soup is spoiled.” 
Waiter: “Who told you?” 
Diner: “A little swallow.” 
—Dartmouth Jack-o-Lantern 


Something To Do 
Frish: ‘Going to do anything this afternoon, old 
man?” 
Frosh: ‘Well, I was thinking that if you'd lend 
me your roadster, ten dollars, and your girl, I'd go 
for a ride.” 





A Business Man’s Reflections on 
Schoolmasters 


1928 


That fellow there with heels run down 
Who wears the haggard, wearied frown 
Is either a “sap” or just plain fool 

To dawdle on just teaching school. 

He pegs along from day to day 

With future scant and less of pay— 
Why doesn’t he throw up the reins 

And get a job that pays for brains? 


1933 

That fellow there with shoes shined brown 
Who wears the aspect of a clown— 
He has a swell job teaching school 
With lots of time to sit and fool. 
By gee! They ought to cut his pay, 
And make him work a longer day; 
Or better still, to slash the tax, 
Just give the “guy” the axe—the axe! 

—J. C. C. in Oklahoma Teacher 


He: Are you fond of indoor sports? 
She: Yes—providing they go home early. 


Suspicious 

The following item appeared in the Bacon Ridge 
Banner: 

“One night last June the editor heard some one 
prowling aout in his chicken coop. Not having any 
shot handy he loaded the gun with quinine pills and 
blazed away. The intruder was peppered, but man- 
aged to crawl away. As there is only one man in the 
village who has not had the ague this season we have 
our suspicions.” 
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Scotch Story No. 7836 


The usual morning collection was taken in Church 
one morning, and the minister noticed a lot of dollar 
bills in the plate and two pennies. “Ah,” said he 
facetiously, “I see there is a Scotchman present.” 

Whereupon an old Scot arose from the back of the 
Church and said “Yes, sir, there are two of us.” 


Some gulls were following a ferry boat. 

Irishman: “Nice flock of pigeons.” 

A tourist insisted: “Those are gulls.” 

“Well,” said the Irishman, ‘gulls or boys, they're 
a fine flock of pigeons.” 


Where Is My Wandering Dad? 


“Who's the stranger, mother dear? 
Look! He knows us! Ain’t he queer?” 
Hush, my own! Don’t talk so wild, 
That's your father, dearest child!” 
“He's my FATHER? No such thing! 
Father died, you know, last spring!’ 
“Father didn’t die, you dub! 

Father joined a golfing club. 

But they closed the club, so he 
Had no place to go, you see! 

No place left for him to roam— 
That's why he is coming ,home. 
Kiss him—he won't bite you child— 
All them golfing guys look wild!” 
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Professional Books 
Administration of the Testing Program 


Woody & Sangren, World Book Co., Yonkers- 
on-Hudson, N. Y. Price $2.00 
T= book, designed as a manual of instructions 
for persons directing a testing program, is espe- 
cially helpful to those individuals who are relatively 
untrained in the techniques of a sound testing pro- 
gram. The book is so arranged that a problem is 
studied from the time of its inception to the com- 
pletion of the report setting forth the results obtained 
from the measurements. The book is not intended 
for advanced students of measurements, but primarily 
for the use of practical educators in a small or 
medium-sized school unit. 
Administrators—principals, supervisors and super- 
intendents—will find this book a comprehensive and 
practical guide for the effective administration of 
tests. Parts of the book will also interest classes in 
institutions of higher learning. 


Stories of American Explorers and Settlers 


Sarah Dow Heard and M. W. King. John C. 

Winston Co., Philadelphia. Price $.80 
T= book will be welcomed by the many teachers 

who have been looking for reliable material on 
exploration and pioneer life. By means of fascinat- 
ing stories, it sketches the entire period of American 
exploration and colonization, from Columbus to 
George Washington. It may be used as an introduc- 
tory text in American history, or as a supplementary 
or collateral reader. 

Each unit is built around one central figure, who 
is frequently introduced as a child, with interesting, 
human details about his everyday life. The stories 
are skilfully woven together to make one continuous 
narrative, while the important geographical, social 
and industrial factors are integrated with the text. 
The teaching material is complete and interesting. 


Classroom Organization and Management 


Frederick S. Breed, World Book Co., Yonkers- 
on-Hudson. Price $2.00 

HIS book is one of the ‘Measurement and Adjust- 

ment Series”, edited by Lewis M. Terman, and is 
the outgrowth of a course on classroom management 
that has been in process of development at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago for the past ten years. 

Classroom management as defined by the author 
deals with those duties of classroom teachers that lie 
outside the field of instructional methodology, which 
in turn is defined as the direction of learning in 
school subjects. All classroom tasks directly related 
to the guidance of learning, and mastery of the cur- 
riculum units are excluded from the text. 

Practically every phase of school control with 
which the teacher must deal is discussed in this book. 
Typical topics are an adequate treatment of the un- 
derlying principles of measurement, scientific meth- 
ods of grouping and classifying pupils, how to con- 
struct the new type examinations, etc. 
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The Webster Readers 


Clarence R. Stone. First three grades published; 
material for upper grades in preparation. Web- 
ster Publishing Company, St. Louis. List prices, 
Primer, 52c; first reader, 60c; second reader, 
eal) third reader, 54c. (Also accessory mate- 
rial. 


SIMPLICITY is essential in basal beginning books 
in reading. The most undesirable attitude in read- 
ing is a sense of failure which makes the child un- 
willing to put forth effort. 


Webster Primer and Readers have been expertly 
prepared to meet this requirement of simplicity. 


The most important recommendation for the use 
of the Webster Primer, the Pre-Primer Chart Set, and 
the Pre-Primer and Primer Workbook for basal mate- 
rial is the fact that their use results in rapid progress 
on the part of those easily learning to read and pre- 
vents serious retardation on the part of those expe- 
riencing unusual difficulty in learning to read. 

The Webster Course includes (1) chart materials 
related to various activities and experiences of the 
children, (2) pre-primer chart materials in prepara- 
tion for the beginning-book reading, (3) a very easy, 
interesting beginning book with good sequence and 
with an abundance of attractive illustrations which 
aid the child in getting the story, (4) workbook 
material for use in preparation for each primer story. 


The Webster Speller 


Rose Wickey and May B. Lambader. For grades 
I through VIII, in a two-book or seven-book 
series. Webster Publishing Company, St. Louis. 
Two-book series, 48c and 52c; seven-book se- 
ries, 12c. 
T= Webster Speller is not ‘just another spelling 
book.” You will be surprised to find a text so 
different . . . and yet so thoroughly practicable. It 
represents the clumination of the knowledge acquired 
through years of actual practice, classroom use, and 
research in spelling material. 

The authorship is well balanced, with representa- 
tion of the viewpoints of research, supervision, and 
classroom practice. Nearly eight hundred classroom 
teachers cooperated in several years of preliminary 
experimentation. 


No attempt is made in the first grade to organize 
a formal course, but a list of words that should be 
mastered by the end of the year is included. For each 
of the remaining grades, thirty-six units and a yearl 
review are provided, Each unit covers a week's wor 
and is divided into a minimal list and two shorter 
supplementary lists for pupils of average and supe- 
rior ability. Ingeniously devised contextual reviews 
that emphasize the importance of correct spelling, 
add interest to the study, and correlate with other 
school subjects are included in the weekly unit. Spe- 
cial reviews are presented each sixth week. 
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Building Better English 
Hugh Bonar, Miss Alice Brady and Associates. 
Published by Manitowoc Board of Education. 
T° ENABLE each pupil completing their elementary 
school course to express his thoughts clearly, spon- 
taneously, and in a pleasing manner is the aim of 
the grade teachers and supervisors in Maniotwoc. 
“Building Better English’, based upon actual class- 
room activities through which pupils have learned 
to do by doing, is more than a course of study. 
This volume offers very fertile suggestions for cre- 
ative work in a wide field of subjects appropriate to 
each grade and related to the other school subjects. 
It contains accepted samples of superior, good, aver- 
age, and poor compositions at each grade level, and 
establishes definite grade goals. It is a valuable and 
extensive source book for any elementary teacher of 
present-day approved teaching practices in making 
language a vital part of child development. 


Books Received 


D. Appleton & Company New York 

Essentials of Correct English. A. S. Hancock 

Intelligence—Its Manifestations & Measurement. 
Paul L. Boynton. $2.50 

Department of Superintendence, N. E. A.— 
Washington, D. C. 

1933 Yearbook—Educational Leadership. $2.00 

Doubleday, Doran & Co., Garden City, N. Y. 

Essentials of Spanish (Books I & II). Arturo Torres 

Ginn & Company, Boston, Mass. 

Broadcasting Health. Andress & Goldberger. $.80 

Correct English (Introductory Course). William M. 
Tanner. $1.24 

Junior Mathematics for Today (Book I). William 
Betz. $.88 

Modern Business English. Davis, Lingham & Stone. 
$1.32 

MacMillan Company, New York 

The Nations at Work. Packard, Sinnott & Overton. 
$1.72 

Charles E. Merrill Co., New York 

Concurrence and Dissent. $.64 

Scott, Foresman & Co., Chicago 

—— Problems in Science. Pieper & Beauchamp. 

1.60 

Health Stories (Book One). Towse & Gray. $.60 

Number Stories (Book Two). Studebaker, Findley, 
Knight & Gray. $.68 

World Book Co., Yonkers-on-Hudson, N. Y. 

The Art of Educational Research. Harold H. Abelson. 
$2.00 

Laidlaw Brothers, Chicago 

Study-Period Exercises (Grades 4, 5 & 6). By Neal 
& Foster 

Peter Reilly Company, Philadelphia 

Modern Commercial French Reader. By Clark & 
Checkley 

Modern French Course for Beginners (Parts I & II). 
By A. C. Clark 

Modern German Course (Parts I & II). By Clark & 
Williams 

Modern Spanish Course (Parts I & II). By Clark & 
Williams 

Modern Text-Book of Commercial French. By Clark 
& Checkley 
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Announcing .. 
1933 EDITION 


LENNES TEST AND 
PRACTICE SHEETS 
IN ARITHMETIC 


--N. J. Lennes 


THE LENNES TEST AND 
PRACTICE SHEETS IN ARITH- 
METIC have been used by more 
than seven million pupils because 
they have increased accuracy and 
speed in a truly startling way. 
Now, with the necessity for true 
economy, we have completely re- 
vised the pads and reduced the 
price. The 1933 EDITION is a 
NEW PAD at a NEW PRICE. 
Grades 2-8. Full year, $0.30. 
Half year pads, $0.20. First grade 
pad, $0.24. 


Pupil-Activity Textbooks 


“Essentials of Everyday English’ by 
Ferris and Keener. Grades 3-8 


‘“‘The Stanford Speller’’ by Almack and 
Staffelbach. Grades 2-8 


“The Art Appreciation Textbooks’’ by 
Stafford and Rucker. Grades 1-7 


Other Pupil-Activity 
Materials 


‘The Study-Period Projects’’ by Elda L. 
Merton. Seatwork in reading for Grades 
1, 3.8. 


“The Study-Period Exercises for Devel- 
oping Reading Skills’? by Neal and 
Foster. Grades 4, 5, 6. 


Descriptive Folders on Request 
Address Dept. K 


Laidlaw Brothers 


320 East 21st St., Chicago 
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HEADLINERS FROM LAST MONTH'S NEWS 


MANY CHANGES AMONG COUNTY 
SUPERINTENDENCIES NEXT YEAR 


Results of Spring Elections Bring Many 
New Faces to List of County Offices 


AN UNUSUALLY large number of changes 

will take place, among county superintend- 
encies, as a result of the spring elections. Prac- 
tically 35% of the offices will be held by new 
people this year. A complete list of the county 
superintendents whose terms begin in July is as 
follows: 


County Superintendent 
TAC {Se ee Irvin S. Jones 
CC a on eee L, A. Simnicht 
OS eae E. J. Fuller 
WavHEI oko e le Mrs. Lois G. Nemec 
BROAD se eS E. A. Seymour 
MO. ecltess pakke Myles Smith 
TES ae oe ee eee! A. T. Nelson 
RSMRIOES 5 oe ees Francis Flanagan 
Chippewa. ............. Adele Felch 
CE ae ee eee es Laurence M. Millard 
Columbia -..-.__--_____ Jay Packard 
Reramrord: oo Walter Cummings 
Dane (ist Dist:)........ Esther Krakow 
Dane (2nd Dist.)_--___- T. S. Thompson 
SOE eres ret ono eee Paul L. Kaiser 
Ll a eae Kenneth M. Viste 
CEO Fe ett ee re Vera C. Rehnstrand 
SSS eee John W. Klingman 
Bau Glaive: 2222 - ooo Mildred D, Wilcox 
PAOIONOS oe coe ckues Mrs. Grace W. Kinnear 
Roneran ac 2----2b=23 H. L. Hornby 
UES a ee Oe De® *- Ann Gray 
Ch ee aa F, E. Ralph 
RN VSI. fa tt AIS Fe Mrs. Alta R. Rouse 
iSceen Lake .2......2-. Louise Bosman 
OWE Ses eee Mts. Lillian M. Ellis 
DG cet ae eh ee Ida B. Bradley 
RCN eo eae aca em Grace Webb 
Berenson 2.3.32 eS Mrs. Eva N. Bock 
SSS Ee ee eee Otto W. Lund 
mengena nde fo 828 R. S, Ihlenfeldt 
Kewaunee ~____________ Thos. Frawley 
a Saeosse oe Emily C. Stromstad 
re Howard Teasdale 
ET eA F. J. Nimtz 
OD | eee ee Nellie Evjue 
Mantowoc <.2--..-... E. S. Mueller 
BINOMNOR: Xaucce deck R. E. Moore 
a nT Samuel Long 
Maranette ...--...<.... Christine Christenson 
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Milwaukee  _--------- E. T. Griffin 
ea ae ner Ollie M. Swanson 
CROMNG Secasacamacenm S. V. Wilson 
565 fe NR pn en J. M. Reed 
Outagamie .......-.... Frank P. Young 
OZANKOe os acececcoecas Richard F. Beger 
Pepilre sen Saas Wilbur M. Gibson 
Un ee eee Mark L. Saxton 
|| ere ene meraraae ee ye Kenneth L, Outcelt 
MONGGE ace ketenes Marion E. Bannach 
pe re ae a Glendon Ehle 


GCN ohio wh ee eee Edith McEachron 


Richland, 22-225 J. Louise Earll 

ROCK are on oe G. T. Longbotham 
Riskinosateense cee eee Mrs. Autie C. Sanford 
S\ gat Ci (0) > Gere ape mes Raymond J. Sorenson 
a eee Marshall Caanan 
A (ee Mrs. Bertena B. Schroeder 
SHAWANO: so55.2-cccu A. L. Pahr 

Shenovean 2 2-2-3 - ae Walter J. Berger 
gS (a) Sie ieee mee Sophie Opitz 
Trempealeau ______-___- Tillie Sylfest 

WethiOe: 225525. eS John C, Lawton 

Wiles) 22S 2-8 oe A. J. Austin 
Walworth ...-<........ Mrs. Laura McDougall 
Washburn... Lucy A. Leonard 
Washington ........... M. T. Buckley 
Waukesha: ..:-<-.s-.25 Arthur C. Tews 
WAUBECS o55—- acces C. H. Bacher 
Wealisnale 2.22 ccc25-.02 Arthur Dietz 
Wintebago ......-...=. Eva C. Monson 

WOON 222 oe S. G. Corey 





MIDDLETON SCHOOL TEACHERS 
HOLD CLASS ON STUDY HABITS 


Attempt Being Made to Analyse Cause 
of Student Failures, and to 
Seek Remedies 
HE principal of Middleton Union Free High 

school, Mr. L. W. Amborn, has been inter- 
ested in studying the causes of student failures, 
and his research along this line has resulted in 
a course of study designed to teach failing stu- 
dents how to study. 

The matter of student failures has been the 
subject of considerable research on the part of 
Mr. Amborn, and as a result of his findings he 
came to the conclusion that the underlying difh- 
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culty was the study habits . . . or rather, the 
lack of them. During the past school year Mr. 
Amborn has been applying his theories, through 
the establishment of a remedial, how-to-study 
class for the ‘shorn lambs” of Middleton High 
school. 


At the beginning of the semester all teachers 
were asked to make a list of students in their 
classes who were poor in, reading, thinking, 
and study habits. Forty-five students were se- 
lected for the special training, meeting twice a 
week during the regular school hours. Enroll- 
ment was purely voluntary on the part of the 
pupils. 

All of the high school teachers participated 
in the remedial program, using a work book 
prepared by a graduate student of the univer- 
sity as a basis of their teaching. The teaching 
was not limited to English alone . . . all sub- 
jects came in for their share of attention, with 
each teacher in charge of the lesson work they 
specialized in. In this way the responsibility 
and work was distributed among the teachers, 
and the pupils had the benefit of specialized 
instruction. 

From all reports the plan has proved both 
beneficial and popular. A few students have 
been dropped, because of irregular attendance, 
but the others are deriving a great deal of good 
from the course of study. 





MADISON HOME ECONOMICS 
STUDENTS FURNISH MODEL HOME 


Project is Part of Better Homes Week 
in Capital City 


MADISON home economics students are 

turning real home-makers this month, and, 
take it from them, it’s no simple task to re- 
plan, decorate and furnish a six-room house. 
How good they are at the task will be revealed 
May 20 when the house they are planning will 
be shown to the public during Better Homes 
Week. 


The opportunity to furnish the house came 
to high school students through the Madison 
Better Homes Committee. The committee asked 
the home economics department to undertake 
the project as a major effort to show possibili- 
ties for home improvement. They were given 
a six-room bungalow for a family of five. The 
house had to be completely renovated, more 
storage space provided, the kitchen re-routed, 
and furniture and furnishings purchased, all at 
depression prices. $750 is allowed in the budget 
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“Td like to. 
take this trip 


That’s what passengers say about our 
Water and Rail round trip to California 


ND WHY NOT? It has every element that a glori- 

ous summer vacation should have! Travel, new 

scenes, new faces, interesting social contacts, a wide 
variety of summer sports and recreation. 

Where is summer more glorious than on the decks 
of a great liner? Where is there more genuine travel 
lure than in gay, old-world Havana and the old Spanish 
city of Panama? Where will you go for thrills like 
the passage through the gigantic Panama Canal? And 
where do they know how to play and to entertain you 
as they do in California? 

Rates are the lowest ever—only $220 if you choose 
to travel in Tourist Class on the ship and $325 if you 
choose luxurious First Class. The rates cover accom- 
modations, meals and all essential expenses on the 
steamer and First Class rail fare across the continent. 
The round trip begins at your home town. Go East 
or West by rail and return by sea. 

But when you go, be sure to pick a Panama Pacific 
Liner—California, Virginia or Pennsylvania. That's im- 
portant to your pleasure. The BIG THREE are the 
largest ships in coast-to-coast service—and plenty of 
elbow room is essential to your pleasure. 

There’s a sizable reduction for round trips by sea, 

bringing the fare to $180 in Tourist and 
$337.50 in First Class. 


Apply to your local agent. He’s the 
travel authority in your community. 


any, 
PANAMA PACIFIC LINE 


INTERNATIONAL MERCANTILE MARINE COMPANY 
216 North Michigan Ave. Chicago, III. 
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State Teachers College 


Whitewater, Wisconsin 


SUMMER SESSION 
June 19 - July 28 


COURSES 


for 
Rural Teachers 
Primary Teachers 
Intermediate Grammar Grade Teachers 
Junior High School Teachers 
High School Teachers 
Commercial Teachers 


For Further Information Write 
C. M. YODER, Pres. 








Prepare for 
Better Teaching 
Positions 
or 

a! me Executive Positions 
Established 1863" in BUSINESS 


SPECIAL SUMMER CLASSES 
Begin June 26, or July 5. 6-8-10 Weeks Courses. 
INTENSIVE COURSES arranged especially for Teachers. 
Check courses, below, that interest you, and mail ad with 
your name and address, Catalog and full details will follow. 
00 Accounting (Construc- [J] Income Tax 
tive and Advanced) [J Money & Banking 





0 Advertising (0 Music 
(J) Bookkeeping OO Methods of Teaching 
0 Business Correspond- (J Office Appliances 
ence (J Office Procedure and 
0 Business Psychology Practice 
() Civil Service Coaching {) Personality Develop- 
() Court & Convention ment 
Reportin 0 Salesmanship 
CC; P. A. —_— (0 Penmanship 
and Problems 0 Secretarial Training 
O Dramatics Touch Typewriting 
CO) Electives Teaching Practice 


( Gregg Shorthand 
Write Registrar for Full Information 


" 





/ COLLEGE, INC. 


606 E. Wisconsin Ave., Milwaukee Phone Ma. 0880 
CHARTERED BY THE STATE OF WISCONSIN TO GRANT DEGREES 
Endorsed by Milwaukee Association of Commerce 
Credits Accepted by Whitewater State Teachers College 
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for furniture for the entire house—living room, 
dining room, kitchen, bath, and three bedrooms. 

Different parts of the house have been as- 
signed to the three Madison high schools, and 
students are planning their rooms so that the 
home will represent a harmonious whole. Stu- 
dents from East high school are planning bed- 
rooms, those from West the living room and 
dining room, and those from Central kitchen, 
bathroom and basement. 

The house must be ready for inspection dur- 
ing Better Homes Week beginning May 20, 
and it will be placed for sale afterwards. The 
Central Wisconsin Trust Company, which owns 
the house, has cooperated with the Better 
Homes Committee and the schools in sponsor- 
ing the project. 





MISS LEISER PREPARING BOOK ON 
LIFE OF PROF. W. E. LEONARD 


Letter Expresses Desire to Communi- 
cate With All Former Students 
of Famous U. of W. Prof. 


RECENTLY we received an S. O. S. from 

Miss Clara M. Leiser, former assistant ed- 
itor of the WISCONSIN JOURNAL OF EDUCA- 
TION. Miss Leiser has been working abroad, in 
connection with a biography she is writing, and 
as soon as she returns to this country she in- 
tends to start collecting material on Professor 
William Ellery Leonard, famed poet and Eng- 
lish professor at the University of Wisconsin. 
Miss Leiser’s letter is as follows: 


To the Editor of the Journal: 


I should like very much to communicate with 
as many as possible of Professor William Ellery 
Leonard's students, graduate and undergradate, past 
and present. My project (undertaken with Mr. 
Leonard’s permission) includes collecting notes 
taken by his students, but more than that too. I 
am sure all those who had the privilege of study- 
ing with Professor Leonard will want to cooperate, 
and I hope they will act promptly on the ‘‘I-must- 
find-out-about-this” impulse which I believe they 
will have on reading this announcement. (For or 
“agin’”—-I want both.) 

I shall most gladly explain what I am doing 
to everyone who will take the trouble to send me 
a penny post card, giving me their own and other 
names and addresses. 

CLARA M. LEISER 
32 Franklin Street 
New York, N. Y. 


Can you be of any assistance to Miss Leiser? 
If so, make it a point to write her, and give 
her whatever information you have available. 
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DEPARTMENT OF SUPERINTENDENCE 
MEETS AT CLEVELAND NEXT YEAR 


Individual Members Urged to Secure 
Reservations Independently; Will 
Try for Bloc Reservation Later 


THE next meeting of the Department of Su- 

perintendence will meet at Cleveland, Ohio, 
on February 24—March 1, according to an an- 
nouncement just received before going to press. 
Due to a ruling of the Department of Superin- 
tendence we will not be able to secure a bloc 
reservation until sixty days after the official 
announcement, and even then it is problematic 
whether or not we will be able to secure a 
suitable bloc reservation. For this reason we 
urge all Wisconsin members of the Department 
of Superintendence to make individual reserva- 
tions, independent of this office. Your reserva- 
tion within the next sixty days will only be 
accepted by your sending the hotel evidence of 
your membership in the Department of Super- 
intendence. 

As soon as we are able to do so we will 
attempt to secure bloc reservations at a good 
Cleveland hotel, for the convenience of non- 
members of the Department of Superintend- 
ence, and all others who do not make individual 
arrangements. 


In case you are interested, write us for Cleve- 
land hotel rates. 





LUCILE OSBORN, GREEN BAY, 
HEADS NORTHEASTERN W. T. A. 


Many Constitutional Changes Made at 
Recent Oshkosh Meeting 


MISS Lucile Osborn, teacher of commercial 

subjects in the East Green Bay High school 
has been elected president of the Northeastern 
Wisconsin Education association for 1934. Miss 
Osborn won the election by defeating Ross B. 
Rowen, president of the Oshkosh Teachers as- 
sociation. Other officers elected were: L. P. 
Goodrich, Fond du Lac, vice-president; Alice 
Brady, Manitowoc, secretary, and A. M. Bleyer, 
Oshkosh, reelected treasurer. 

Several important changes were voted on, 
and adopted. Henceforth the name of the as- 
sociation will be the Northeastern Wisconsin 
Education association; the convention will meet 
on Saturday, instead of Friday; and in the fu- 
ture all business matters will be decided at a 
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For making lovely table 
runners, lamp shades, 
book ends, baskets, wall 
hangings, cushions, scarfs 
and many other beautiful 
things. These new 
CRAYOLA Craft pattern 
sheets contain full-size 
Stencil Patterns and com- 
plete instructions for use 
on materials. 

CrAYOLA the Original Fabric Crayon 
CRAYOLA as a stenciling medium is so neat and 
clean and so inexpensive that it is ideal for all 
classroom projects. Genuine CRAYOLAS come 
in assortments of 8, 12, 16 and 24 colors. 


BINNEY & SMITH CO. 


41 EAST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 


CRAYOLA 


THe Favorite Cotoreo CRAyon 





An Opportunity 


A number of teachers are 
making money selling 
retirement income policies 
and annuities. 














Do you want to earn more 
money? 


Write for information. 





The Wisconsin Life Ins. Co. 


30 W. MIFFLIN ST. MADISON, WIS. 
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Y RUGG ¥ 


Social Science 
Course 


Used (one or more books) in 3900 
places, including, in Wisconsin 


Shorewood 
South Milwaukee 


Beaver Dam 
Eau Claire 


Fond du Lac Two Rivers 
Hurley Watertown 
Manitowoc Wauwatosa 
Marshfield West Allis 
Menasha Whitefish Bay 
Sheboygan Wisconsin Rapids 


GINN AND COMPANY 


2301 Prairie Ave., Chicago 





——FOR FALL ADOPTION—— 


The new series supreme 


CANBY, OPDYCKE, AND GILLUM’S 


HIGH SCHOOL 
ENGLISH 


In step with the lively tempo of modern 
boys’ and girls’ life and activities. 


Abundant practice and drill 
materials. 

Assignments drawn from 
sources dealing with real-life 
situations of young people. 
The entire equipment aims 
to provide a working facility 
in written and spoken English. 


BOOK I--Grade 9 
$1.20 list 


BOOK II--Grade 10 
$1.28 list 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 
2459 Prairie Avenue’ - Chicago, III. 
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representative assembly, instead of by mass vote 
of all teachers attending the convention. As a 
result of a change in the constitution the con- 
vention will rotate between Oshkosh, Appleton 
and Green Bay. Next year’s meeting will be 
held at Appleton. 

Miss Blanche McCarthy, Appleton, is the 
outgoing president. 





U. W. MAKES LANTERN SLIDES 
AVAILABLE TO WISCONSIN SCHOOLS 


Small Communities Are Enabled to 
Share in Advantages of 
Larger Cities 


CENTRAL lantern slide library for use by 

Wisconsin schools, now available from the 
University Extension division, is preserving for 
school purposes a wealth of pictorial material 
which would otherwise be lost. This was as- 
serted by J. E. Hansen, chief of the extension 
bureau of visual instruction, in referring to the 
bureau’s collection of 50,000 lantern slides. 
These slides on subjects in high school cur- 
ricula, most of them of particular interest to 
Wisconsin, are sent out at a nominal fee. 


“Twenty years ago,” Mr. Hansen said, 
“there were hardly any sources of illustrative 
materials upon which our schools might draw. 
The teachers and pupils who were fortunate 
enough to be located in the larger cities often 
had access to museums, whose collections were 
and are now of immense value in the fields of 
history and art. 

“Since then, there have been developed in 
our larger cities, on a small and inadequate 
scale, libraries or departments for the collec- 
tion and production of visual aids for use in 
the classrooms of schools.” 


Pittsburgh, Cleveland, Los Angeles, and the 
New York state department of education were 
mentioned for their development of visual in- 
struction libraries. The University of Wiscon- 
sin extension division was named as one of a 
small number of university extension divisions 
which have led the field in this movement. 

“In Wisconsin, with a large number of small 
cities and towns,” said Mr. Hansen, “the Uni- 
versity Extension division makes it possible for 
the small schools to use materials of this kind 
which ordinarily are available only to schools 
in the larger centers.” 
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MISS MARY SPELLMAN TO RETIRE 
AFTER 51 YEARS OF TEACHING 


Beaver Dam Teacher Retires to Give 
Opportunity for a Younger Teacher 


AFE ER fifty-one years of service in the edu- 

cational field, forty-nine years of which 
have been served in the Beaver Dam public 
schools, Miss Mary Spellman will retire at the 
end of the present school year. 


The fall of 1882 marked the beginning of 
Miss Spellman’s teaching career, when she took 
up her duties as teacher in District No. 4 in 
the Town of Trenton. Only two students at- 
tended her first school, but the work was such 
an inspiration to the young teacher that she 
decided to devote her entire life to education. 
In 1884 Miss Spellman accepted a teaching 
position in Beaver Dam, as an elementary 
teacher, and subsequently she taught for twenty 
years in the Junior High school, which posi- 
tion she now holds. At that time the superin- 
tendent of schools was a local business man, 
who tended to the school matters as well. It 
was not until H. B. Hubbell was elected school 
superintendent that the office became a full-time 
job. Other superintendents who served during 
Miss Spellman’s teaching career were John T. 
Wilson, L. R. Creutz, H. M. Comins, George R. 
Ray, W. R. Davies, and the present superin- 
tendent, A. H. Luedke. 


“I’m not retiring because I want to quit 
teaching,” said Miss Spellman, in an interview 
with the press, “but I’m stepping out to make 
room for someone younger . . . but you can 
rest assured that it is going to be rather difficult 
to stay away from school next September, after 
having been in the habit of being in the class 
room most every school day over a fifty-one 
year period.” 





PROGRAM OF ART CONFERENCE 
IN CHICAGO IS ANNOUNCED 


Plan Two-Day Session in Connection 
With N. E. A. Meeting 


ART teachers from all sections of the United 

States will meet in a two-day conference, 
at Chicago, July 3 and 6, in connection with 
the summer meeting of the National Education 
Association. The program has reached us 
through Miss Edna E. Hood, supervisor of art 
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in the Kenosha schools, and secretary of the 
art section of the N. E. A. The program is as 
follows: 


FIRST SESSION 


Monday, July 3 
12:00 noon, Bal Tabarin, Hotel Sherman 
Luncheon 
Music 
1. Greetings 
Miss Lucy S. Silke, Director of Art, Chicago 
Public Schools. 
. The Fine Art of Living 
Dr. Willis A. Sutton, Superintendent of 
Schools, Atlanta, Ga. 
3. Modern Art in our Schools 
Mrs. Walter Brewster, President, Public 
School Art Society, Chicago. 
4. Art and Industry—The Schools Show the Way 
Mr. George W. Rossetter, President, Chicago 
Association of Commerce. 


SECOND SESSION 


Thursday, July 6 
2:00 p. m., Stevens Hotel 

1. Music-Rhythms. Chinese children from Kinder- 
garten of the Haines School. The children 
will perform upon the instruments made and 
decorated by themselves. 

2. Progressive Art in a Public School 
Mrs. Edna R. Meyers, Principal, Lewis— 
Champlin School. 

3. School Art and the Women's Clubs 
Mrs. Anton Sterba, Lecturer, Federation of 
Women’s Clubs. 

. Business 

. Creative Art in the Junior High Schools. A 
symposium led by Miss Clara Kruse, Super- 
visor of Art, Junior High Schools, Chicago. 
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U. S. GOVERNMENT JOBS 
$1,260 to $3,400 a Year 


Do you want a steady-for-life-job with the 
United States Government? Teachers have a big 
advantage because of their training and educa- 
tion. Hundreds future jobs. These have big pay, 
short hours and pleasant work. Write immedi- 
ately to Franklin Institute, Dept. K189, Roches- 
ter, N. Y., for free list of Government positions 
for teachers, and full particulars telling you 
how to get them. 











THE PARKER CLASS BOOK 
each 40c dozen $4.25 
In use in hundreds of schools. 
Order Now and State Shipping Date 


SCHOOL REGISTERS 
each 50c dozen $5.00 


Conforms to Wisconsin requirements and 
correlates with our class books. 


Sold by 


THE PARKER COMPANY 
12-14 S. Carroll Madison, Wis. 
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Educational Calendar 


May 19-20—State Music Tournament, at 
Madison. 


June 27-July 1—Convention of Association 
for Childhood Education, at Denver. 


July 1-7—Summer N. E. A., at Chicago. 


July 20-Aug. 4—World Federation of Educa- 
tion Association, at Dublin, Ireland. 





A school building in Racine, named after one of 
Wisconsin’s pioneer educators and principal of the 
state’s first high school to graduate a class of stu- 
dents, now stands idle and unused. The McMynn 
building, from which the Board of Education moved 
recently into the city hall, was first occupied in 1903 
as an elementary school. It was christened the Mc- 
Mynn school after John G. McMynn, who was head 
of the high school which presented diplomas to its 
first graduating class on December 24, 1857. Later 
Mr. McMynn kone state superintendent of schools. 
The building was used as an elementary school up 
until 1921, when completion of the Franklin Junior 
high school made room for the McMynn pupils. 
Then it became an annex to the old Racine High 
school, housing 13 teachers and hundred of pupils. 
Many of these pupils were transferred to Horlick 
High when it was occupied in September 1928, and 
it ceased to be used for classes when the new Wash- 
ington Park building was occupied on January 3, 
1929. 


William C. Giese, principal of Washington Park 
high school, Racine, was named superintendent of 
Racine schools by the school board on February 28. 
Mr. Giese succeeds Frank M. Longanecker, present 
incumbent. 


First group bands in each class competing in the 
Wisconsin School Musicians annual tournament, to be 
held at Madison May 19 and 20, will enter the 
national school band competition to be held in Chi- 
cago early this summer. The winners of the na- 
tional contest will represent their states at the Cen- 
tury of Progress world’s fair in Chicago. Major 
Morphy, of the university school of music faculty, 
who has closely observed high school bands competi- 
tion in Wisconsin for the past several years, believes 
that Wisconsin high school bands stand every chance 
of honoring this state at the world’s fair. 


W. A. Taege, Wausau, was elected president of 
the Wisconsin Association of School Boards and City 
Superintendents at its annual convention in Madison 
on April 8. Other officers elected were: Richard Sher- 
man, Milwaukee, first vice president; Dr. Fred Tate, 
Rice Lake, second vice president; and Mrs, Clara 
Dvorak, Muscoda, secretary—treasurer. 


Kenosha high school placed first in the National 
Forensic league contests held at Lawrence college, 
Appleton, on April 8. Sheboygan was second and 
Baraboo third. In the six contest divisions, Kenosha 
took three first places and one second. Sheboygan had 
one second, two thirds, and one fifth place. 
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Mrs. Laura McDougall, Walworth county super- 
vising teacher, was elected county superintendent of 
schools on April 4. She will replace Miss Maude 
Mitchell, present incumbent. 


At the annual joint meeting of the Wisconsin As- 
sociation of School Boards and City Superintendents, 
held at Madison on April 8, L. R. Creutz of Janes- 
ville was elected president of the superintendents, 
Other officers named by the convention were: R. L. 
McMahon, New London, vice president; A. J. Hen- 
kel, Portage, secretary-treasurer; Fred Bishop, Two 
Rivers; W. R. Davies, Superior, and Henry E. Smith, 
South Milwaukee, directors. 


Dr. Lowell J. Ragatz, professor at George Wash- 
ington University, Washington, D. C., and one time 
teacher in Wisconsin, was recently honored with a 
Guggenheim scholarship, for a year’s study abroad. 
Dr. Ragatz’s specialized field is history, with special 
reference to the Caribbean planter class. Before study- 
ing at the University of Wisconsin Dr. Ragatz taught 
in a rural school in Sauk county. 


The Colby 4-H band, directed by Spencer Wallace, 
presented a concert at the Colby opera house on the 
night of March 31. The members wore white and 
green uniforms and the stage lights in cerise, green, 
blue and gold turned on and off alternately during 
the program. The festival was the first to be held at 
Colby., the proceeds of which are to help defray the 
expenses of sending the city’s band to the state 
tournament in Madison on May 19 and 20. 


Deerfield won three first places and one second in 
the Madison Forensic contests held at Cambridge and 
Deerfield in April. The eastern section of the Madi- 
son Suburban league is composed of the schools of 
Cambridge, Deerfield, Marshall, Sun Prairie, and 
Waterloo. In the past five years, out of the twenty 
contests that were held during that time in the Madi- 
son Suburban league, Deerfield has received fifteen 
first places. 


John C. Lawton was elected Vernon county super- 
intendent of schools on April 4. Mr. Lawton will 
replace Miss Nell Mahoney, superintendent of Ver- 
non county schools for the past nine years and state 
president of the County Superintendents’ Association. 


Professor Rufus M. Bagg, Lawrence college, Ap- 
pleton, was elected president of the Wisconsin Acad- 
emy of Sciences, Arts and Letters, at its annual meet- 
ing in Madison on April 7. Other officers elected for 
the next three years are: Storris B. Barrett, Yerkes 
observatory, Williams Bay, vice president for the 
division of sciences; Anselm Keefe, St. Norbert’s col- 
lege, West De Pere, vice president for the division 
of arts; Prof. A. R. Hohlfeld, University of Wiscon- 
sin, vice president for the division of letters; Prof. 
H. A. Schuette, University of Wisconsin, secretary- 
treasurer; W. M. Smith, University of Wisconsin, 
librarian; and C. E. Brown, state historical museum, 
curator. 


Marshall Canaan, Reedsburg, was elected Sauk 
county superintendent of schools in the election on 
April 4. 
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Many Wisconsin teachers will be interested to 
know that E. P. Rosenthal superintendent of schools 
at Oconomowoc for many years is leaving his teach- 
ing post, to establish an Educational Tour Agency, 
with economy tours to all parts of the United States. 
At the present time Mr. Rosenthal is promoting sev- 
eral tours throughout the East, West, and to the 
Chicago World's Fair. His headquarters will be at 
Oconomowoc. 


Every phase of music taught in the Green Bay 
school system was demonstrated at the all-city school 
music festival, held at the West High auditorium 
early in April, under the direction of J. Paul Schenk, 
director of music in the public schools. The organi- 
zations participating were grade school rhythm bands, 
a large grade school chorus, a junior high school 
chorus, and the band and orchestra from the grades 
and junior high schools. The concert was most en- 
thusiastically received. 


The ever-present question, ‘And what do you ex- 
pect to be when you grow up, my little man?” asked 
of children by grown-ups and by youths of themselves 
was the keynote for the week of April 17 at Oshkosh 
High School. The dean of boys, J. Harwood Evans, 
with the assistance of the English and Civics de- 
partments, conducted the activities of Vocational 
Week. After a school-wide census to determine the 
vocational interest of the 1850 pupils, forty-four 
speakers from the community were invited to address 
the various groups. The eager attention and quick 
questions of the student body showed a sincere in- 
terest and an appreciation of the opportunity to learn 
about a chosen vocation from some one who has suc- 
ceeded in that line. Definite follow-up work is now 
being organized. 


A barberry demonstration team from the Belmont 
High School Agriculture Department visited the rural 
schools in their district recently. As a result of this 
activity, over a thousand common barberry bushes 
were reported on three properties. Hilmer Helms and 
Delvin Martens were members of the demonstration 
team which was coached by P. J. Zerbolio, the agri- 
culture teacher. 

“College Entrance Requirements’ was the topic for 
discussion at a meeting of the Fox River Valley 
Schoolmasters club, held at Ripon the evening of 
May 2. Speakers were Supt. R. W. Bardwell of 
Madison, member of the committee on college en- 
trance requirements of the City Superintendents As- 
sociation of Wisconsin, and President Silas Evans of 
Ripon college, member of the committee on college 
entrance requirements of the North Central Associa- 
tion of Colleges. 


Alfred G. Pelikan, Director of the Milwaukee Art 
Institute, and Director of Art Milwaukee Public 
Schools, was recently elected president of the West- 
ern Arts Association at Columbus, Ohio. The Asso- 
ciation picked Detroit for its 1934 convention. 
Frank C. Moore of Cleveland was named vice presi- 
dent and Grace M. Baker of Colorado State Teach- 
ers’ college, auditor. 


In the state-wide tournament poster-contest, in 
connection with the 14th Annual School Music 
tournament to be held at Madison the latter part of 
May, first prize was awarded to Elton Baruth of 
Manitowoc, second prize to “Buttons” Beebe of Wis- 
consin Rapids, third prize to Sydney Hambling, Mil- 
waukee, fourth prize to Cleeta Pultz, Manitowoc, and 
fifth prize to Jimmy Taylor, Central high school, 
Madison. 





ATTENTION 


THE COMMERCIAL CASUALTY INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF NEWARK, N. J. ANNOUNCES 
A NEW Health and Accident Policy Designed Especially for YOU. 


$5.00 TO OCTOBER 1 


Outstanding Provisions 


HEALTH 
$50.00 a month for 12 months. 
$75.00 a month for 2 months if confined 


to hospital; remaining 10 months at 
$50.00 a month. 


$500.00 lump sum for total and perma- 
nent disability resulting from illness. 


Seven Day Elimination Period 


BE PROTECTED THROUGH VACATION PERIOD 
Write For Complete Information TODAY 


EILEEN G. MEYER, 
Director, Women’s Department, 
933 Michigan Avenue, N. 
Fond du Lac, Wisconsin. 


HAROLD WILSON STEWART, 
Associate Regional Director, 
2010 Monroe Street, 
Madison, Wisconsin 
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TEACHERS! 


ACCIDENT 
$50.00 a month for 5 years. 
$100.00 a month for 5 years for travel 
accident. 
Doctor bills for surgical operations, 
according to injury, in addition to all 
other indemnity. 
$500.00 for loss of life. 


ERNEST A. JOHNSON 
Regional Director, 
1337 Insurance Exchange Bldg. 
Chicago, Illinois. 
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“Everything for the School’’ 





“The school year now coming to 
a close has been very kind to us 
in that we have materially in- 
creased our long list of friends and 
customers. 

This is indeed gratifying and 
proves our statement that a 
friendly service is appreciated. 


We wish, at this time, to thank 
all those whom we have had the 
pleasure of serving and hope their 
vacation will be a pleasant and 
profitable one.” 


FOND DU LAC SCHOOL SUPPLY CO. 
Member Wisconsin Teachers Association 
FOND DU LAC, WISCONSIN 





“Folks Like Our Friendly Service”’ 














of orders. 
Write fully. 


of Wisconsin Journal of Educa- 


Make Your Vacation 
Pleasant and Profitable 


A million dollar organization sell- 
ing an exceptionally high class line 
of books to schools and libraries, 
all approved by the State Depart- 
ment of Education, will employ 
3 or 4 teachers who have cars. 


Liberal commissions on acceptance 


Very remunerative. 


Address A B, care 


tion, Beaver Building, Madison. 














Jay Packard, 29, principal of the Lowville school, 
near Poynette, in which his wife is the only other 
teacher, appears to have won his way to political 
popularity with his school bands. His election as 
Columbia county superintendent of schools April 4 
was another step in the road to fame he is traveling 
in that section through the championship bands he 
has organized. Since going to the Lowville two-room 
school two years ago every pupil has become a mem- 
ber of one of its two bands. One of the bands took 
first place in its division at the state fair two years 
ago, and 2nd place last year. 


News of the appointment of two of their sons to 
important new positions, were received simultaneously 
in April by Professor and Mrs. Frank C. Sharp, of 
Madison. Malcolm Sharp, associate professor of law 
at the University of Wisconsin, has been appointed 
to the staff of the University of Chicago law school, 
and will take up his new work next September. Laur- 
iston Sharp, who on March 30 took his Ph. D. ex- 
amination at Harvard, on April 1 received an ap- 
pointment from the Australia National Research coun- 
cil for a year’s study of aborigines in the interior of 
Australia, 


Copy of ‘The Vocational Review,” school paper 
of the Fond du Lac Vocational school, has just 
reached our desk. It is a most interesting publica- 
tion, and a credit to its publishers. 


The Lincoln school students, Stevens Point, have 
been kind enough to send us a copy of their school 
paper—'The Lincoln Breeze.’ The issue sent us is 
a “booster” number, enumerating the advantages de- 
rived by citizens of Stevens Point. It is an excep- 
tionally fine publication for eighth grade students. 


Several teachers placed high in the Wisconsin 
Potato Judging contest, held at Rhinelander last 
fall. First place was won by Martha Augustyn, prin- 
cipal of Cresent Flats school; second place went to 
Clarence Wine, principal of Gross school; and third 
place was won by Sophia Augustyn Aldridge. The 
Augustyns may not know their onions, but they sure 
do know their spuds! 


Both of Dane county’s county school superintend- 
ents were re-elected April 4 by the voters of the 
eastern and western districts. Miss Esther Krakow, 
Sun Prairie, was re-elected over two opponents in 
the eastern district; and Thomas S. Thompson, Mt. 
Horeb, was re-elected over one opponent in the west- 
ern district. 


Paul Olson, teacher in Madison West junior high 
school, has displayed marked ability as a radio writer. 
He is producing weekly episodes on the Wisconsin 
School of the Air, known as ‘Captain Salt and Jim.” 
These character inspiration broadcasts depict meet- 
ings of an old seaman, Captain Salt, and his young 
admirer, Jim Bartlett. Mr. Olson incorporates in 
these brief dramas character traits to be emulated by 
school children. The feature appears every Monday 
afternoon, over W. H. A., at 2:05 o'clock. 


The Nicolet News, Menasha high school weekly 
student publication, has been awarded membership 
in the National Scholastic Press Association. The ob- 
ject of the association is to make possible cooperative 
effort on the part of scholastic editors for the con- 
tinual improvement of school publications so they 
may better serve the cause of education and the indi- 
vidual institutions that they represent. 
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Miss Bessie Augustyn, principal of Jenning Graded 
school, Pelican Lake, informs us that maps recently 
published by the Interstate School Map Company of 
Goshen, Indiana are incorrect in several important 
matters. According to Miss Augustyn, Oneida county 
is not correctly drawn, the map of the U. S. had the 
eastern rivers wrong, and on the map of Europe some 
of the Russian rivers were incorrectly drawn. If you 
have purchased maps from this company it will be 
well to check up on this matter. Miss Augustyn re- 
turned the maps she had purchased, and they were 
replaced. 


Mrs. Alta R. Rouse, Monroe, Green county super- 
intendent of schools for the last four years, was re- 
elected for another four year term on April 4 by the 
voters of the county. 


Miss Lillian M. Ellis, Iowa county school super- 
intendent, was re-elected to office on April 4, without 
Opposition. 


Three University of Wisconsin junior faculty mem- 
bers were among 19 persons who received fellowships 
with awards totaling $49,000 for study in the United 
States and Europe, as announced by the Social Sci- 
ence Research council in New York on April 1. 
Wisconsin men were W. Ellison Chalmers, research 
associate; Calvert L. Dedrick, research assistant; and 
Harold F. Dorn, university fellow. All will study in 
this country. 


Students of the Commercial club of the Wausau 
Senior high school replaced every employe in the 
Heinemann department store on April 1, for one 
day’s operation of the store. Through their efforts 
they gained not only a great deal of practical experi- 
ence, but were given 5% of the gross sales for the 
day. The proceeds were divided equally between the 
Waugonian club, the girls’ club of the school, which 
placed its share in its scholarship fund; and the 
band, which used the money toward the purchase of 
new instruments. 


Wilbur M. Gibson, social science instructor, libra- 
rian, and music director of the Arkansaw High school, 
was elected superintendent of schools of Pepin county 
at the spring election. Mr. Gibson has taught 6 years 
in the Arkansaw schools. 


Angelyn Cropp, pupil in the third grade at Syene 
School, Route 5, Madison, Western Dane county, won 
first prize in a contest recently conducted over 
W. H. A., the Wisconsin School of the Air. The 
prize was awarded for the best paper tearing project 
illustrating the story ‘The Three Billy Goats,” as 
told over the radio. 


Through an error the city of Eau Claire 
was omitted from the list of ‘‘Wisconsin 100 
Percenters in N. E. A.” in connection with 
the N. E. A. map given in the April issue of 
the Journal. This was indeed an oversight, 
for Eau Claire has a remarkable professional 
record, being 100% in National, State, North- 
western, and Local. 


The late Elizabeth Waters, university regent who 
died recently, was honored by the Board of Regents 
when the name of the University Physical Education 
Scholarship Loan fund was changed to the Elizabeth 
Waters Loan fund. 
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Superintendents and Principals 


Save Money 


For Your SCHOOL BOARD 


Send your inquiries on 


Chalk Newsprint 
Construction Paper Paste 
Drawing Paper Pencils 
Hecktograph Paper Poster Paper 
Ink Ruled Paper 
Loose Leaf Paper Ruled Pads 
Banded Sweeping Compound 
Padded Toilet Paper 
Reams Towels 
Loose Leaf Covers Typewriter Paper 


Mimeograph Paper Typewriter Pads 


SCHMIDTMAN COMPANY 


Manufacturing Stationers 
The CAR-FERRY Line 


Manitowoc, Wisconsin 








An Opportunity For You 


If you are contemplating a change 
of vocation and you desire to 
affiliate with a live wire profes- 
sion where you have proper 
training and instruction with 
financial return according to your 
ability, write us for particulars. 


Our Retirement [ncome Contract 
insures a comfortable living in 
the later years. Teachers need it 


Gifford T. Vermillion, Manager 


THE MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY OF NEW YORK 
712 First Wisconsin National Bank Building 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
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Study and Recreation 


A COLLEGE CLASS 
STUDYING 


Yellowstone National Park, Salt 
Lake, Royal Gorge, Pike’s Peak, 
Seven Falls, Cave of the Winds, Col- 
orado Springs, Denver, Mt. Evans. 


July 29 - August 12 


Exceptional Rates 
Lowest in Travel History 


Whitewater State Teachers College 
offers four credits 


For further information write 


WHITEWATER STATE TEACHERS 
COLLEGE 


Whitewater, Wis. 
ATTENTION: W. C. FISCHER 








The Stout Institute 


-~ 





Summer Session 
Six Weeks 
June 26, 1933 
August 4, 1933 


’ 


Enjoy your vacation and attend the summer ses- 
sion at The Stout Institute. An unusual oppor- 
tunity for professional improvement and recreational 
activities. A modern, million dollar school plant, 
planned, equipped and organized for the training 
of teachers of Industrial Education and Home 
Economics. 

INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION—Many shop, draw- 
ing and design courses including units in modern 
general shops. 

HOME ECONOMICS—Regular courses in all 
lines of Home Economics Education and short unit 
courses given by specialists. 

EDUCATION, SCIENCE, SOCIAL SCIENCE, 
ENGLISH—Summer session courses carry the same | 
credit as regular session courses. 

All courses lead to the Bachelor of Science de- 
zree in Industrial Education or Home Economics 
sducation. The regular program schedule is sup- 
plemented by a fine list of special speakers and 
conference leaders. The surroundings are especially 
attractive and pleasant. Living and other expenses 
are very reasonable. 

For special bulletin of the summer session, 
address 


Director of Summer Session 
The Stout Institute 
Menomonie, Wisconsin 
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Harley W. Lyon, formerly a teacher in Hayward, 
Riverside High school of Milwaukee, and principal of 
the McKinley Junior High at Kenosha, was recently 
elected President of the California Principals Asso- 
ciation. The presidency of the Principals Association 
is the most influential position in the teaching pro- 
fession in California. 


High school bands from northeastern Wisconsin 
met at Manitowoc on April 29 for the annual dis- 
trict contest. Competition in solo work, chorus, or- 
chestras and bands were continued through the even- 
ing of April 30. High schools represented were 
Neenah, St. Mary’s of Menasha, Green Bay, East De 
Pere, Kewaunee, Algoma, West De Pere, Suring, 
Neenah ‘‘B” and Manitowoc. 


Teachers of Green Lake county honored Superin- 
tendent George V. Kelley of Princeton, on the even- 
ing of April 26, in observance of his thirty years of 
service to Green Lake county in the capacity of su- 
perintendent. A banquet and informal reception was 
given in the Berlin High school gymnasium in his 
honor. Approximately 100 teachers were in attendance. 


The Peckham Pilot, Peckham Junior High school 
paper, the Craftsman, publication of the Boys’ Tech- 
nical High school, and the Cardinal of the South 
Division High school (all of Milwaukee) were 
awarded ‘All-American’ ratings by the Nationa! 
Scholastic Press Association. This is the second year 
that the P/lot has received this award; last year it 
was the only junior high school publication in 
Wisconsin, 


The Fratt school of West Racine has a very fine 
collection of copies of paintings by the world’s master 
artists. J. M. Beck, principal of the Fratt school, is 
happy to have visitors look at the pictures. The selec- 
tion includes some of the famed works of Italian, 
French, Spanish, Dutch, English, and American paint- 
ers, representing the expenditure of $1700 raised in 
various ways by the united efforts of principal, 
teachers, children, parents, and friends of the Fratt 
school. 


The Milwaukee Kindergarten Teachers’ Association 
elected the following officers, at its meeting held on 
April 19: Marcella Schneider, president; Ruth 
Rounseville, vice president; Dorothy Batchelor, cor- 
responding secretary; Lorraine Mohr, recording sec- 
retary; and Clara Bues, treasurer. 


Waupaca won two first places, Weyauwega one, 
and Amherst one, in the second annual forensic con- 
test of the Central Wisconsin high school conference 
which was held in the high school gymnasium at 
Manawa last month. This is the second successive 
year that Waupaca has carried away honors in two 
events. 


Miss Perle Marie Parvis, a member of the Baraboo 
high school faculty, has received one of the 12 
highest awards given in an international contest, in- 
cluding teachers of stenography from every country 
in the world. The twelve are not rated among them- 
selves as to first and second places. Miss Parvis won 
the honors in a blackboard contest. In this competi- 
tion the participant writes a paragraph of shorthand 
on the blackboard. The specimen of writing is then 
photographed and the photograph submitted to the 
judges. Miss Parvis is the only one in Wisconsin to 
be listed among the twelve highest. 
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Two hundred and fifty singers from about fifteen 
high schools and county normal schools participated 
in a concert at Antigo, on May 7. The mass chorus 
concert was given under the direction of Carl Oltz, 
head of the music department of the state teachers 
college at Stevens Point. Members of the In-and-about 
Wausau Music Supervisors’ Club planned the entire 
musical program. Members of the Supervisors’ Club 
are: Miss Charlotte Bard, Stevens Point; Miss Eliza- 
beth Bradford, Wisconsin Rapids; Miss Vivial Ceg- 
aslki, Nekoosa; Miss Josephine Darrin, Wausau; 
Miss Louella Gribble, Rhinelander; Miss Wanda 
Hopp, Wausau; Miss Mary Ladwig, Antigo; Miss 
Hortense Metzger, Wisconsin Rapids; Miss Marcella 
O'Leary, Merrill; Mrs. Shepherd, Wood county nor- 
mal; Miss Talrud, Port Edwards; Miss Lucille 
Wienke, Wausau; Miss Marion Wilcox, Marathon 
county normal; Miss Lorna O'Neill, Mosinee; Miss 
Marion Palmer, Wausau; Miss Dorothy Chesak, 
Wautoma; Gerald Wangan, Marshfield. 


At the April meeting of the City Superintendents 
association we noticed one group chatting together 
which had a lot in common . . . gossip concerning 
Beaver Dam. Just by chance L. R. Creutz, George 
Ray, W. R. Davies and A. H. Luedke were talking 
over teaching experiences, and we later learned that 
these four men guided the destinies of the Beaver 
Dam schools between the years of 1908-1933 .. . 
with the exception of one year, 1916-17 when H. M. 
Comins held the superintendency. 


After 40 years of school teaching in Beloit, during 
which she supervised or taught nearly 10,000 chil- 
dren and saw the system grow from 3 to 15 schools, 
Miss Laura Horstmann will retire in June. 
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A PERFECT VACATION 
GLACIER NATIONAL PARK 
WORLD'S FAIR at CHICAGO 


Travel and living costs are so low this year that you can 
surely make this wonderful trip...Glacier Park for 
healthful recreation...the World's Fair to see “the world 
at your doorstep.” Ask your Great Northern agent to 
arrange a complete inexpensive itinerary for you. The 
Empire Builder takes you to the gate of the Park and 
also into Chicago. 

A. J. Dickinson 


Passenger Traffic Manager 
St. Paul, Minn. 


Route of the Famous 



























INVESTMENT 


in the 


CREDIT UNION 


Have you small amounts of money 
you would like to invest with safety? 
| The Wisconsin Teachers Credit Union 
grants loans up to $300, backed by 
double endorsements and the teaching 
contract. 


Due to the extreme needs of many 
teachers during the summer months, we 


716 Beaver Building 





OPPORTUNITIES 


WISCONSIN TEACHERS 





are anxious to secure as much capital 
as possible. Our organization is built 
upon sound and conservative loans, and 
offers unusual opportunities to anyone 
who is anxious to have his money at 
work, and at the same time secure. 
For all details write this office or com- 
municate with any of the Credit Union 
officers: 





“(Wisconsin Money for Wisconsin Teachers’’ 


WISCONSIN TEACHERS CREDIT UNION 


Madison, Wisconsin 
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Voters of Calumet county believe that they elected 
the youngest school superintendent in the state at the 
recent election. Francis J. Flanagan, 23, teacher of 
history in the Brillion High school for the last three 
years, won over Anna Barnard and Mrs. Eva Gelling. 
Flanagan is a graduate of Manawa High school and 
the Oshkosh State Teachers college. 


Manitowoc’s public school system has been honored 
by the National Education Association by its selection 
for a study of teaching practices in reading in the 
first six grades. Only a few school systems through- 
out the country have been chosen for this study. 


Miss Roberta Duffy, student in the Juneau High 
school, was awarded first honors in a declamatory 
contest of the Little Five League, comprising the high 
schools of Hartland, Reeseville, Juneau, Fox Lake, 
and Hustisford, in the high school at Hartland. Her 
recitation was ‘Ruggles’ Dinner Party.” 





ECONOMY is the WATCHWORD 


Every school dollar spent now must bring 
the best possible return. Money spent for 


Compton's Pictured Encyclopedia 


is real economy. Provides the Reference 
Material required for every subject in the 
State Courses of Study, thus avoiding the 
necessity for the purchase of much other 
material. 


CARROLL G. PEARSE, School & Library Representative 
1721 Ludington Ave., Milwaukee 








LIVE in FRENCH 


Residential Summer School (co-educa- 
tional) in the heart of French Canada. 
Old Country French staff. Only French 
spoken. Elementary, Intermediate, Ad- 
vanced, Certificate or College Credit. 
French entertainments, sight-seeing, 
sports, etc. 
Fee $150, Board and Tuition. June 26- 


July 29. Write for circular to Secretary, 
Residential French Summer School. 


McGILL UNIVERSITY 


MONTREAL, CANADA 
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PHONE FAIRCHILD 886 


109 S. CARROLL ST. 
MADIS 
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Miss Vida Evelyn Pollock of Whitewater, a senior 
in the College High school, has been honored with 
a scholarship conferred by the Maryland College for 
Women, at Lutherville, a suburb of Baltimore. The 
college issues a regional scholarship for the west, and 
this is the first one to be granted in Wisconsin. The 
award was unsolicited and is due to Miss Pollock's 
fine record in her four years’ high school work, and 
the additional college work she has carried for the 
past two years. 


Herbert Jacobi and Roy F. Zess have brought West 
Allis its first state honors in forensic work. By win- 
ning their spurs in the state contests at Appleton in 
April, they have been given the honor of represent- 
ing West Allis high school and the state of Wis- 
consin in the national contests sponsored by the 
National Forensic League at Wooster, Ohio in May. 


A chorus of 2,000 voices, an all-city junior band, 
and an all-city junior orchestra featured the sixth 
annual music festival of Milwaukee public schools, 
held May 12 and 13 in the Milwaukee Auditorium. 
One of the programs was devoted to demonstrations 
of the many phases of music work within the schools. 
A group of younger children formed a piano ensemble 
to demonstrate the work done with the piano. Another 
feature was a harp presentation. 


At its meeting at Beloit college in April, the 
Wisconsin section of the Mathematical Association 
of America elected the following officers: Prof. G. W. 
Parkinson, of the University of Wisconsin extension 
division at Milwaukee, president; Prof. H. P. Pettit 
of Marquette University was elected secretary-treas- 
urer; Prof. H. H. Conwell, Beloit college mathematics 
head, and Miss Mary MacMillan, Wisconsin Rapids, 
were named to the program committee. Approxi- 
mately 65 mathematicians from various colleges and 
high schools in the state attended the conference. 
The principal address was given by Prof. H. E. 
Slaught, University of Chicago, a mathematician of 
national reputation. . 


Editing and publishing newspapers is becoming 
increasingly popular as a school project. It provides 
for the full play of initiative, creativeness and corre- 
lation with school work. The Columbus Tribune, 
published by sixth graders of the Columbus School, 
Appleton, has come to our attention. The mechanics 
of the paper are unembellished but the usual depart- 
ments of the daily press are adequately represented. 
Hubert Wettengel is the editor. 








| PERSONALLY 
| @ CONDUCTED TOURS e 


| 

[ am conducting tours to Chicago World’s Fair, New | 

| York, the Historic East and various scenic points || 

| throughout the colorful West. | 
For Information and Rates Write 


E. P. ROSENTHAL 


Oconomowoc 






















Foremost Conducted Tours 
250 to choose from. 
26,000 Satisfied Clients. 
Small Parties. First Class 
Hotels. More motor travel. 
All expenses land and sea. 

SEND FOR BOOK 

COLLEGE TRAVEL CLUB 

580 Firts Ave., NEw YORK 
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One of the features of an ‘Open House” for par- 
ents, held at the East High School, Superior, in 
April, was a ‘Record of Library Service.’”” The ‘‘Rec- 
ord” gave the circulation for each month, and the 
total to date, comparing them with last year’s rec- 
ords. The tabulation also showed the actual number 
of classes conducted in the library, the number of 
students and teachers involved, the number of hours 
given to teaching library science, as well as hours of 
service given in the library to the Library Club girls. 
The “Record” also included a display of mounted 
pictures showing enrichment material for class work— 
pictures of authors, illustrations of great literature, 
and pictures for art study. 


David Morgan, high school orator at Reedsville, 
by taking first place in oratory and extemporaneous 
reading, brought Reedsville high school a share in 
the forensic title for 1933 in the Little Nine confer- 
ence. The contests were held early in April at Kim- 
berly, with winners of the sectional contests taking 
part. 


EUROPE 


asour 2 A DAY 


“PRICE-LESS” 
TOURS 


4SAILINGS: From NewYork 
—June 23, July 14. From 
Montreal — June 30, July 7 
CUNARD SERVICE 
Choice of 5 attractive itiner- 
aries each sailing. 
PRICES from $213 

for a 31-day tour including 


popular third class steamship 
accommodations 


to $478 


for a tour of 59 days duration. 
Write for literature. 


at$lla pay 
“AMEX- 
TOURS” 


If you wish somewhat more 
elaborate travel, there are 52 





escorted “AMEXTOURS" of 


varying durations, costs and 
itineraries. 
Sample tours are : 
24-day tour at $266. 
42-day tour at $452. 
76-day tour at $745. 
Shipboardaccommodations are 
tourist class, 


Arrangements are flexible. 
Send for booklet. 





An educational plan to provide high school instruc- 
tion for rural boys and girls who live far from a 
high school has been developed by the University 
extension division. It is intended to meet the prob- 
lem of families having children of high school age 
who are too young to travel long distances daily to 
a high school or who cannot afford to live in town 
while attending high school. The Extension Division 
is offering high school courses by correspondence to 
such students to enable them to earn credits which 
may be applied upon the graduation requirements of 
a high school in an adjoining district. Students are 
permitted to enroll for as much as a year’s work at 
one time. 


AMERICAN EXPRESS 


Travel Service 
779 No. Water Street Milwaukee, Wis. 








. *SUPERVISED STUDY 
INDIVIDUAL TUTORING 

*IDEAL EnvinonmentT 

FOR LANGUAGE STUDY 

‘Interesting TRAVEL 

THE OPEN ROAD : Inc. 


* 56 West Foaty Fiern Street- NEW York City « 











For Good Teachers: National Association of 


For Good Positions: Teachers Agencies 
Write for Membership List to Secretary of N. A. T. A. 


532 Genesee Valley Trust Building 
Rochester, N. Y. 


“ PARKE 


RELIABLE PLACEMENT AND PHOTO SERVICE 








Teachers Agency, Inc. 


GEORGE R. RAY, Owner and Manager 





301-302 BEAVER BLDG. Member N. A. T. A. MADISON, WISCONSIN 


WS, 


ALBERT 
Teachers Agency 


25 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 
535 Fifth Ave., New York 
415 Hyde Bidg., Spokane 


CHASE TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


(Thirty-third Year Under the Same Proprietor) 


Candidates Furnished for All Classes of Positions—Free Enrollment Offered to 
Specially Strong Teachers—Photograph Service 


W. E. CHASE, Proprietor MADISON, WISCONSIN 





Experienced placement advis- 
ers. Positions from college 


executives to primary and kin- 
, dergarten teachers. Address 
853 Steger Bldg., Chicago. 


47TH YEAR.—The World’s Fair and the N. E. A. in 
Chicago this season place us in a strategic position to aid 
executives and teachers in getting located. Public School, 
College, and Teachers’ College officials from everywhere 
will visit Chicago and also our office to complete their 
teaching staffs. Send for booklet today. 


Our Service is Nation-wide 
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Supt. and Mrs. E. G. Lange, Delavan, entertained 
the teachers of the Delavan schools at a buffet sup- 
per on the evening of April 1, in honor of Miss 
Eliza James, who has resigned after 35 years of teach- 
ing. The members of the school board and their 
wives were also guests. 


Evelyn Connor, 17 year old Portage High school 
pupil, was awarded first place for soprano voices at 
the North Central Music supervisors’ conference, held 
at Grand Rapids, Michigan the latter part of April. 
Juvenile contestants from nine north central states 
participated. As a result of her victory, Miss Connor 
will become a member of a selected group of Wis- 
consin musicians who will appear at the Century of 
Progress exposition in Chicago in June. 


Marcella Vercauteren, a pupil in the second grade 
at Park View school, Ashwaubenon, received first 
prize from the “Story Lady’ of radio station WHA 
at Madison for her poem “The Wind.” Marcella was 
given a book of one hundred poems. 


With 190 of the 230 boys and girls in school tak- 
ing part, the annual Milton Union high athletic and 
stunt show was held at Milton April 5, before a 
crowd of more than 400 persons. The show was ar- 
ranged by Athletic Director Carl Anderson and in- 
cluded a Grand march and sports review, Zouave 
drill, balloon dance, Scotch dance, combative games, 
folk dance, gym jig, girls’ tumbling, wrestling and 
boxing, clog dance, and boys’ tumbling feature. 


Evelyn Kruzicki, 17, Rosholt high school senior, 
won first place for Wisconsin in an essay contest con- 
ducted by the National Student Forum on the Paris 
Pact. Miss Kruzicki is prominent in student affairs, 
and last year placed second in the Wolf valley for- 
ensic conference. By winning first place, Miss Kru- 
zicki is eligible for a trip to Europe with the peace 
foundation students. 


Because their study on measurement of teaching 
ability in five Wisconsin school systems was judged 
one of three best among the 27 manuscripts submit- 
ted in a research study series conducted by Kappa 
Delta Pi, honorary education society, two University 
of Wisconsin professors of education and three gradu- 
ate student research assistants will share in a $1000 
award given by the society. Authors of the winning 
Wisconsin study are Professors A. S. Barr and T. L. 
Torgerson of the school of education; Carl E. John- 
son and Vergil E. Lyon, assistants in the school of 
education; and Prof. Anthony C. Walvoord of the 
Texas state college for women. Prof. Walvoord has 
done graduate work at Wisconsin. The five Wiscon- 
sin school systems which cooperated were those of 
Antigo, Lake Mills, Marinette, Marshfield, and 
Stevens Point. 


Necrology 


Frances F. Gordon, former Waukesha High school 
teacher, died in Chicago on March 4 after a brief 
illness. 


Miss Marian Hoyt, 60, died at her home in Wau- 
watosa April 11. Miss Hoyt was a teacher at River- 
side High school in Milwaukee before her retirement 
some years ago. 
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Miss Ida M. Streét, 77, veteran Milwaukee teacher, © 
and writer, died at Milwaukee the latter part of April, 


Levi Gilmore McCulloch, 74, broom making in- 7 
structor at the School for-the Blind for 13 years, 
died at a Janesville — on April 24, after a@ 
lingering illness. 


Mrs. Cornelia Packard Lyon, 92, a former Wiscon- 
sin teacher and a resident of New London for more 
than 75 years, died in March. 


Mrs. Marie Boyce Priebe, 37, who was supervisor 
at St. Mary’s hospital, Oshkosh, and an instructor 
in the nursing school of Mercy hospital, died at her 
home in Oshkosh on March 25. Mrs. Priebe, before © 
becoming a nurse, taught in the public schools in a 
number of northern Wisconsin communities, among 
them Wittenberg and Tigerton. 


Mrs. Olive Wells Bumby, 71, died at the home of © 
her son in Ripon, in April. Mrs. Bumby taught school 
for several years before her marriage. 


Mrs. Minerva Spoor, 82, a lifelong resident of Ly- 
ons, died at her home in that city on March 25, 4 
after a brief illness. Mrs. Spoor was the first teacher 
in the Lyons state graded school, having taught for 
two years immediately after the school was built. 


Esther Evelyn Peterson, for six years instructor in 
the Sparta schools, died at a hospital in that city on 
April 12, after a lingering illness. Prior to coming 
to Sparta Miss Peterson taught school in Racine for 
a year and a half. 


Mrs. Gus Gretencord (nee Erna Edith Pamperin), 
39, died at her home in Ambia, Indiana on March 19, 
after an illness of only a few hours. Prior to her 
marriage in 1927 Mrs. Gretencord taught school in 
Outagamie county for 13 years. 


John E. Ryan, resident of La Crosse some 30 
years ago, died at his home in Seattle, Washington 
on April 4. When Mr. Ryan was in La Crosse he 
was principal of the Jefferson school. 


Mary A. Forrestal, 55, a teacher in Milwaukee 
public schools for 34 years, died at her home in 
that city on April 3, after an illness of four months. 
For the last 20 years Miss Forrestal taught at the 
Eighth street school. 


Dezelle T. Warner, 73, veteran Milwaukee teacher 
at the Kosciuszko Junior Technical high school, died 
at his home in Whitewater on the evening of April 7, 
a few hours after he had arrived there from Mil- 
waukee, to spend his Easter vacation. His death 
ended a half century career as educator and 40 years 
of teaching in Milwaukee schools. 


Mrs. Inga Sandberg, for nearly 15 years piano 
teacher in the University of Wisconsin music school, 
died at Hollywood, California in April, following a 
prolonged illness. 


Russell E. Puerner, assistant professor of machine 
design at the University of Wisconsin died of as- 
phyxiation by illuminating gas, at his home in Madi- 
son, April 3. His death was directly attributable to 
the suicide of his wife, who turned on the gas jets in 
the kitchen, after Mr. Puerner had retired. Mrs. 
Puerner had been in ill health for many months. 
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Wonder Stories 
from Nature. 
There isn’t a dull 
page in this new 
silent reader for 
grades five and 
six. It presents 
practical nature 
facts enlivened by 
some that are 
amazing because 
they are contrary to the common- 
place. Comprehension and speed 
tests are provided 16c ea. $1.72 
a doz. 


ia 


Safety First Stories and Pictures. 
Interesting experiences of child 
life told in intermediate grade 
vocabulary. There are pictures to 
color and appropriate comprehen- 
sion tests. Each day's work force: 
fully impresses a lesson in safety 
first. 15c ea. $1.62 a doz 


Golden Book of 
Favorite Songs. 
The most widely 
used assembly 
song book Over 
200 selections, 
some for every 
occasion and suit- 
able for all grades 
from kindergarten 
to college. 20c ea 
$1.80 a doz. 


Picture Studies from Great 
Artists. Excellent reproductions 
of many classic pictures suitable 
for class study and interesting de- 
scriptions of each picture and a 
biography of the artist will be 
found in this manual. $1.00. 








Circus Pictures to Cut, Color, and 
Paste. All the circus animals in 
pictures with coloring suggestions 
in interesting story form. Fascin- 
ating, educative, and practical for 
primary grades. 15c ea. $1.62 
a 


Mother Goose 

Pictures to Cut, 

olor, and 

Paste. Rhymes 

with illustrations 

to be colored 

according to di- 

rections provide 

an effective 

means for sec- 

ond and third 

grade vocabulary building 15¢ 
ea. $1.62 a doz 





Peter Rabbit Pictures to Cut, 
Color, and Paste. Many delight- 
ful activities connected with the 
beloved Peter Rabbit lead the 
child into familiarity with many 
words necessary to his primary 
reading vocabulary. The complete 
story is included. 15c ea $1.62 
a doz 


The Economy Chart Outfit. Two 
large charts and an indexed filing 
box full of word and letter cards 
with which to build an extensive 
primary vocabulary. Indispensable 
in teaching sentence building, 
phonics, spelling. and reading 
Amazingly low-priced at $1.00 


Read and Do. Thirty lessons com- 
bining primary seatwork with 
purposeful silent reading motiv- 
ated by interesting thought-get- 
ting tests. 20c ea. $2.16 a doz. 





Forty Famous 
Stories. A low- 
priced reader 
for intermediate 
grades with 
speed and com- 
prehension tests. 
The forty  stor- 
ies are the kind 
young folks de- 
light in reading 
The tests are varied and interest- 
ing and of sufficient difficulty to 
challenge the pupils to careful 
reading 24c ea. $2.40 a doz. 














The Smedley & Olsen New Prim- 
ary Readers. This series is a dis- 
tinctive contribution to the field 
of primary reading. Space pro- 
hibits description—see catalog 
The Primer, 56c. The First 
Reader, 60c. The Second Reader 
64c. The Third Reader, 76c. 

S hing New 
To Do. A col- 
lateral workbook 
for first and sec- 
ond grades of- 
fering an abund- 
ance of little 
stories on which 
seatwork is 
based involving 
reading, writing, 
drawing, coloring, and other fas- 
cinating activities. Extremely ef- 
fective in increasing the desire to 
read. 36c ea. $3.89 a doz. 








Gray Kitten and Her Friends. A 
supplementary reader for primary 
grades built around the experi- 
ences of that enticing, wistful 
little creature who has become the 
friend of thousands of children 
through her introduction in 
The Smedley & 
Olsen New 
Primer. Many 
episodes are 
cleverly woven 
together to 
make a continu: 
ous story with a 
strong appeal to 
children. 20c ea 
$2.16 a doz. 


GRAY KITTEN 
HER FRIENDS 





Good Books at Low Prices 


The New ABC 
Book. Although 
this book inci- 
dentally leads the 
pupil to a knowl- 
edge of the alpha- 
bet, its primary 
purpose is not to 
teach the alpha- 
bet. The alphabet 
is simply the sub- 
ject around which the text is 
built. In a vocabulary appropri- 
ate for first grade pupils, an in- 
teresting variety of seatwork is 
provided, the execution of which 
serves as a check of the compre- 
hension of the text. 12c ea. $1.20 
a doz. 





Stories I Like with Pictures By 
Me. A unique book for primary 
pupils. There are six popular 
stories and outline drawings for 
building up illustrations, Direc- 
tions are given for making a book 
from this material and the accur- 
acy with which they are followed 
constitutes comprehension tests of 
the reading. 24c ea $2.60 a doz. 


Four and Twen- 
ty Famous Tales. 
Attractive short 
stories told in a 
vocabulary suited 
for lower grades 
Based on the 
stories are ques’ 
tion-and-answer 
devices to check 
the thought-get- 
ting ability of the pupil 24c ea 
$2.40 a doz 


Beginner’s Book in Writing and 
Spelling. An effective introduction 
intended to precede the formal 
study of the subject which makes 
the subsequent teaching and learn- 
ing of them relatively easy 20c 
ea. $2 16a doz. 


Economy Prim- 
ers. Low-priced 
books for begin- 
ners utilizing the 
best of man 

methods Book 
One is about 
animals, nature, 
playmates, and 
the home Book 
Twoisabout 
boys and girls at work and play, 
animals of the farm and field, and 
other subjects young children like 
to read about. Price for either 
Book One or Book Two, 20c ea 


My Workbook. A mounting book 
for primary grades in whic 
pupils may preserve their cut-outs 
and other seatwork A desirable 
incentive to better effort where 
cutting and pasting is done. 12c 
ea. $1.30 a doz. 




















Work and Play with Words. Over 
500,000 beginners have been 
given a most satisfactory introduc- 
tion to reading through this book 
It teaches effectively that printed 
words are symbols of ideas and it 
establishes a fundamental primary 
reading vocabulary 36c ea. $3.89 
a doz. 


Little Stories to 
ead. A pre- 
primer with suf- 
ficient simplicity 
to justify the 
name and with 
a story content 
to interest the 
modern child 
Ample word 
drill without 
repetition 12c¢ ea. 





meaningless 
$1.20 a doz 


Story Games with Pictures and 
Numbers. A new type of silent 
reader and workbook for primary 
grades especially effective in es- 
tablishing number conceots. Cor- 
relates number work, writing, 
spelling, and drawing with silent 
reading. 36c ea. $3.89 a doz. 


Dickens’ A 
Christmas Carol. 
A very attractive 
yet inexpensive 
edition of this 
most _soul-stirr- 
ing Christmas 
story. Adequate- 
ly annotated and 
nicely illustrated 
12c ea. $1.32 a 
doz. 


Sunbonnet Sue and Overalls ne 
A silent reader with comprehen- 
sion tests combined with seatwork. 
An interesting farm story for sec: 
ond and third grade pupils, 15c 
ea. $1.62 a doz. 


Fairy Folk Stories and Pictures. 
Fact and fancy interwoven in stor- 
ies for intermediate grades. There 
are practical and effective com- 
prehension tests; and there is 
simple, yet attractive color work 
to be done, 15c ea. $1.62 a doz. 


Whittier’s Snow- 
Bound. A well: 
annotated and 
attractively 
printed edition 
of this popular 
classic. Available 
at the surpris- 
ingly low price 
of 8c ea, 86c a 
doz. 





Complete descriptions of these books as well as all of our other publications are given in our catalog mailed to you recently. 
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I hear Wisconsin calling 

In zephyr tones at morn, 

As sunlight gilds its hilltops 

And a new day is born. 

From peach blow tinted cloud tops 
I hear the skylark calls, 

As soft and clear the music 
Through vibrant distance falls. 


I hear Wisconsin calling, 

As million song birds trill 

A melody unrivalled, 

In forest and on hill, 

Each bush astir with music, 
Each leaf a sounding board 
To reinforce the chorus 

Of countless feathered horde. 


I hear Wisconsin calling 

In tinkl’ing, gurgl’ing stream, 
As, laughing o’er the pebbles, 
It mingles with my dream. 

I hear the soft low murmur 
Of liquid music clear, 

And happy fancy pictures 

In colors bright appear. 


I hear Wisconsin calling 

From harvest field of gold, 
As gathered are the treasures 
Spring promise had foretold. 

I hear the distant lowing 

Of cattle on the hill, 

In orchards, ripe, fruit ladened, 
I see the barrels fill. 


I hear Wisconsin calling, 

From lonely pine clad shore, 
Through hemlock, spruce and_ birches 
I hear the strong wind roar. 

I hear her forests calling, 

Deep shades and cool retreat, 

Their quiet and contentment 

Are beck’ning to my feet. 


I hear Wisconsin calling 
From frozen stream and _ lake, 
I hear the skaters shouting, 

I feel the soft snowflake. 

I hear the sleighbells jingle, 
The skiier’s shout so clear, 
And children’s happy voices 
Resounding far and near. 


I hear Wisconsin calling 

From out the lusty past 

The pioneers and statesmen 
Who here their lot have cast 
Are shouting words of wisdom 
To hold us to the right; 

For freedom and religion 
They bid us bravely fight. 


What answer we, her children? 

Shall future ages find 

Ideals in Wisconsin, 

A people just and kind, 

A race to law responsive, 

An honor bright unstained, 

A conscientious people, 

With faith in truth unfeigned ? 
—S. B. Tobe) 
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November hills scoop out their laps and wait 
For dancing autumn leaves to come their way: 
Some snuggle down, to lulling roundelays, 
While others linger longer, to debate 

Like truants bent on ways procrastinate ; 

Or probably, just tarry for the praise 

They've been accustomed to, through hazy days 
When lovers sought the hills for tete-a-tete. 








I've loitered, too, like leaves of autumn, for 
The praise of other lovers; but the hills 

Are waiting,—calling me into their arms, 
And Autumn is a happy, troubadour, 

Who woos me with his lilting, gay dactylls 
And I would fain succumb unto his charms. 


First Prize Poem. Sonnet Sequence Cincinnati, Ohio 


Pearl Adoree Rawling 


in American Poetry Magazine 

















Source of Income 
for the years ahead 


A source of income in the later years 
of your life, constant and unvaried, 


—that’s what we offer in Re- 


tirement Annuities. 


The name tells its own story. No 
matter what else happens, you can 
be assured of an income when you re- 
tire. In this day of changing security 
values, here is an opportunity to be 
SURE of a constant income year 
after year. As such it has a part in 
every earner’s financial scheme. 

National Guardian Life Retirement 
Annuities are especially adapted to 
the needs of self-supporting women, 


you 


unmarried men, uninsurables and 
those who have enough life insurance 
to meet their present needs. For 
they offer an interest return more 
than equal to the average savings 
bank interest rate. 


No medical examination. Premiums 
payable annually, semi-annually or 
quarterly. Cash values and death 
venefit start the first year and in- 
crease rapidly. Annual dividends. 
Monthly payments to you start at 
the end of the premium paying 
period, which may be any time you 
designate. 


Dnadl 


Insurance Company 


Madison, Wisconsin 
Clip and mail this coupon for full information 


a 


An Opportunity 


Agency openings are now available to 
full time men or men who wish to 
start on a part time basis, intending 
later to devote their full energy to the 
business. For particulars address The 
Agency Manager, National Guardian 
Life Insurance Co., Madison, Wis. 











NATIONAL GUARDIAN LIFE INSURANCE Co. 
Madison, Wisconsin 


plaining Retirement Annuities. 
Name 
Date of Birth .. 


Address 











Without obligation please send me your booklet ex- 
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tows the end of this month everyone will 
be saying, “Merry Christmas.” The elevator boy, 
the bootblack, the janitor, the paper boy, all have 
their reasons for this altogether automatic expres- 
sion of the season’s greetings. But its note of good 
cheer and friendliness always gets under our skin 
and we gratefully acknowledge the thought with 
something more than a return of the greeting. 

Friends and relatives have a different motive in 
the two simple words. With them is conveyed a 
deeper understanding of the trials and troubles 
which beset us throughout the year and the hope 
that this season will bring just a little more joy 
and happiness than ever before. 

We want you to think of us in the light of a 
friend who wishes you the best of everything dur- 
ing this season. We want you to feel that when 
we say, ‘Merry Christmas and a Happy New Year” 
it comes from the depths of a heart which knows 
the meaning of sincerity and “Peace on Earth Good 
Will Towards Men.” 














Christmas Eve is the greatest night in the year. It is a night of mystery. When every- 
body is in bed except the policeman, down the chimney comes an old gentleman in a red 
cloak, bordered with white wool, carrying over his back an immense sack stuffed with toys 
and bonbons, which he empties into the stockings of good little boys and girls asleep in 
their cots. 


The policeman does not see the old housebreaker; the black soots do not smirch his 
beautiful red-and-white cloak; more wonderful still, the smallest chimney on the humblest 
roof in all the world is wide enough for his descent, sack and all. The fact is, Santa Claus, 
Saint Nicholas, Father Christmas, Bonhomme Noel, Nick Klous, or what ever else children 
may call the old gentleman with the sack—is a ghost. 


He is the ghost of that good St. Nicholas who went about doing generous acts in 
secret; who slipped money, silver and gold through the keyholes or under the doors of 
poor people and made homes happy without letting any one know how it happened. Nich- 
olas was a kind man, and now he is a kind ghost. All over the world—in Europe, America, 
Asia, Africa and Australia, the ghost of this good old man on Christmas Eve passes down 
millions of chimneys, and fills billions of stockings with trillions of tops and quadrillions of 
sweets. Yes, really and truly, it is the spirit of St. Nicholas who comes across the snow on 
Christmas Eve. 


For once upon a time there lived a rich young man who tried to make his money make 
other people happy. He went about placing coins and gifts in the homes of poor people. He 
did good in secret. The name of this young man was Nicholas. When he died people called 
him St. Nicholas. He died and was buried like an ordinary man. But one man, whom men 
called Nicholas, has from his grave for hundreds of years, inspired the whole civilized 
world to be kind and generous on Christmas Eve. He was not a mighty warrior but he 
did more for the happiness, kindness, and good-humor of the world than Caesar or Napoleon. 
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EVERY WISCONSIN TEACHER 
SHOULD ESTABLISH A SOURCE OF 
INCOME FOR THE YEARS AHEAD 


Teacher Can Afford 


To Gamble With The Future! 


@ A teacher's income, when carefully 
handled, is sufficient to provide for a 
comfortable income in the “twilight 
years’—the years of retirement from 
active teaching. BUT THERE MUST 
BE NO GAMBLING, no uncertain in- 
vestments, or those retirement years 
may be spent in misery and want. 

An insurance plan for every Wisconsin 
teacher is essential; and participation in 
the teachers’ retirement fund should not 
be regarded as sufficient—it should be 
the beginning of a sound retirement 
plan. 

NATIONAL GUARDIAN LIFE RE- 
TIREMENT ANNUITIES are especial- 


Nats 


ly adapted to the needs of self-support- 
ing women, unmarried men, uninsur- 
ables and those who have enough life 
insurance to meet their present needs. 
They offer an interest return more than 
equal to the average savings bank in- 
terest rate, with perfect safety. 


No medical examination. Premiums pay- 
able annually, semi-annually, or quar- 
terly. Cash values and death benefit 
start the first year and increase rapidly. 
Annual dividends. Monthly payments 
to you start at the end of the premium 
paying period, which may be any time 
you designate. 


SDT nal 


Insurance Company 
Madison, Wisconsin 


SELL INSURANCE 
PART OR FULL TIME 


Agency openings available to teachers 
‘ . increase your income by part time 
selling, or as a means of entering the 
insurance field on a full time basis. For 
particulars address the Agency Manager, 
NATIONAL Guardian Life Insurance 
Co., Madison, Wis. 


Clip and Mail Coupon for full information 
National Guardian Life Insurance Co. 
Madison, Wisconsin 
Without obligation please send me your booklet 
Retirement Annuities. 


explaining 


Name 
Date of Birth 


Address 
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MISS JOHNSON 
WILL RETIRE 


IN 











Here is one teacher who is unworried 
about her financial future. Seven years 
ago Miss Johnson, teacher in a Northern 
Wisconsin high school, determined that 
she did not want to teach after 1946. And 
on that date she will retire, certain of reg- 
ular income from 


National Guardian Life 
Retirement Annuities 
Wet ; Payments may be 
These annuities offer teachers the ideal made annually, semi- 
source of income for the years ahead. annually or quarterly. 
They are ultra-safe, because of Wiscon- Cash values and death 
sin’s rigid insurance laws, yet they offer a oy a ae ee 
hit " th 4 year and increase rap- 
return higher than e average savings idly. No medical ex- 
bank interest rate. They may be secured amination required. 
in any amount suited to your present in- 
come and future necessities. 


DOnal 


Insurance Gompany 
Madison, Wisconsin 
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National Guardian Life Insurance Co. 
Madison, Wisconsin Clip and Mail Coupon for 


Without obligation please send me your booklet explaining fall jubaridedion 
Retirement Annuities. 
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There's Something 
About These New 


Spring Frocks 


that makes you want to get 
into them and go places! 


$12.50 $17.50 


Maybe it’s their striking combinea- 
tions of colors, their gay prints, their 
bright stripes, their clever necklines, 
or big sleeves; anyway there's some- 
thing about these new crepe frocks 
that makes them the smartest ones 
we ve seen for a long time. 


Apparel section, second floor 


Enjoy a Delicious 
Luncheon in Our 


Fountain Room 


Downstairs 


You'll find the Fountain 
Room a pleasant place to 
have lunch or to drop in for 
tea after a session at the 


convention. 








HARRY S. MANCHESTER, INC. 


Madison, Wisconsin 
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H. F. BRANDENBURG 
Antigo 


ROBERT L. PETERSON | 


Appleton 

e 
R. L. HIRSCHINGER 
Baraboo 

e 
CHESTER UEHLING 
Beloit 

e 
NORMAN HANSEN 
Clintonville 

* 
B. F. RIPLINGER 
Colby 

e 
A. C. GIBBS 
Columbus 

e 
A. H. WINNIE 
Eau Claire 

* 
M. L. PAULSON 
Evansville 

e 
$. O. DONKLE 
Ft. Atkinson 

e 
HOWARD GITCHELL 
Green Bay 

e 
E. C. SCHAUER 
Hartford 

* 
H. G. SHURTLEFF 
Janesville 

e 
JAMES T. O’CONNELL 
Kaukauna 

e 
O. W. MUENSTER 
La Crosse 

e 
M. G. HUBER 
Madison 

e 
GILBERT J. SCHMITZ 
Madison 

e 
F. G. SWOBODA 
Madison 

e 
EMILY M. ZAPATA 
Madison 

& 
IRWIN E. DALTON 
Manitowoc 


T. C. MCCONNELL RAY E. GILE O. C. HINC 
Marinette Merrillan Marshfield 








C. MOULTON KING 
Milwaukee 


H. C. KOPPERUD 
Milwaukee 


ERNST A. MIELFNZ 
Milwaukee 


H. V. MILESTONE 
Milwaukee 


LAMPERT AND 
RICKARD 
Neenah-Menasha 


WITH AN @ ANNUITY = °° * onc 


You are sure to travel the road to happy later years. 5. Ww. Benin 
Oshkosh 


The income you will enjoy after you have retired 


will, no doubt, to a large extent depend on the 
: , . ; . W. F. PATZER 
satety ot your investments in the meantime. Sheboygan 


‘ : “ - ° e 

By investing a portion of your savings each year 
z Pe tis ; HAROLD FULMER 
in an Aitna Annuity you will in your retired years Stevens Pell 


e 
ALWAYS HAVE MONEY F. R. CRUMPTON 
Superior 
7 
Ask one of the Representatives whose name appears os 
P ‘ y P. J. GERRINGER 
on this page how you can protect yourself against Superior 


PAYLESS PAY DAYS when you retire. If a Rep- e 


resentative is not listed for your community you cme 


may secure full information direct from us. Wausen 


W. M. KETCHUM 

ALBERT E. MIELENZ, General Agent Wauses 
Etna Life Insurance Company ° 

312 First Wisconsin National Bank Building al 

MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN OP PER NELLING 


Wausau 


C. H. ANDERSON GLENN W. MELLER G. W. KUEHLTHAU 
Milton Junction Milwaukee West Bend 
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ANN & 
LING 
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Will Rogers visits ‘‘University of Tours’? Members 
Santa Monica on the Pacific, July 30, 1932 


7000 Mil 
é 2 Go East 95 States, — 
v of Mexico i Magic 
OR Days 


_— 6eGoe Va 5 go 


PRICES 
College 
Credit: @ or COAST TO COAST 


“University of Tours’ are America’s Progressive Tours! And whether you go 
with us to the Fair, and East, West or Coast to Coast, you’ll proclaim it the 
greatest summer of a lifetime! Days Brim Full of Thrilling Happiness; 
Nights of Romance and Rest. With a college faculty, native guides, cour- 
teous drivers, and itineraries adapted to things happening this summer, we 
extend you a welcome to join your state group in seeing, doing new, interest- 
ing things this summer! With no other Organization can you see so much— 
so well—and so economically! 


The President, Will Rogers, Rear Admiral Standley, Clark 
Gable, and other interesting Americans greeted 1932 members. 


Canada,Mexico Days 


; Equal to Two Years in College UNIVERSITY OF TOURS 

“The whole tour was enjoyable and all the places of Oklahoma City, Okla. 
interest were covered, leaving me spell-bound from one Drawer 1274 
place to another. Everyone being of a different type [) Please send me additional in- 
enjoyed it a different way. I’ve gained more knowledge formation. 
from your tour of 60 days than going to college for two Cj) I am interested in College 
years NOT counting the sights. Honestly, I enjoyed Credit. 
your tour this summer more than anything I’ve ever 
done before.’’—Jewel Hensley, Texas. 


OUR MOTOR COACHES LEAVE A POINT NEAR YOU IN JUNE 


UNIVERSITY of TOURS, Ltd. 


A National Institution with Home Office Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 


home offices centrally located. 
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“A CENTURY OF 
PROGRESS” 


The Educational Opportunity of Your 
Lifetime 


June 1—November 1 


Abba °N.E. A. CONVENTION 


Educational Week at the Fair 
July 1-7, incl. 
@ 


Low Fares Via The 
MILWAUKEE ROAD 


Travel by train—enjoy Convenient, 
Comfortable, Courteous Service. 
All-expense economy 
tours of varying length. 

For information and ‘‘World’s 
Fair’’ folder, write— 

‘W. B. DIXON, General Passenger Agent 
321 Union Station, Chicago, Il. 










1901-6 


TheMILWAUKEE Roap 


@ AMERICA’S LONGEST ELECTRIFIED RAILROAD @ 














CAR-FERRY 
School Goods 
Lead Them All! 
* 
CAR-FERRY 


Tablet bindings wll not break apart. 


They have ‘Johnson Process Padding” 
(cheesecloth between two coats of glue) 





See Your CAR-FERRY Dealer 





SCHMIDTMAN COMPANY 


Manufacturing Stationers 


Manitowoc, Wisconsin 
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combine 
summer school 
and vacation 


at 
Langdon Hall 


the residential hall for women at the 


UNIVERSITY of WISCONSIN. 


it overlooks lake mendota and the 
campus--has bathing facilities--recreation 
hall--garden court--a lovely lounge--ex- 
cellent meals--both single and double 
rooms for the summer session. Very 
moderate rates. 
































